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Southwestern Culture 


An Artificial or a Natural Growth? 
By T. M. PEARCE 


N THE days when the greater part of the present South- 

west was called New Mexico and was a commonwealth 
ruled by its own governors responsible only to a viceroy 
in Mexico City or to the crown in far distant Spain, isola- 
tion and self dependence were a part of the dominion’s 
viewpoint. Even under Mexican rule, the remoteness of 
the region from Mexico City fostered this insular attitude. 
Little more accessible was the disctrict when it became a 
territory of the United States. In recent years, the migra- 
tion of painters, poets, archaeologists, and linguists, ex- 
amining the region for the color of its rocks, the legends 
of its people, the sounds of its speech, has promoted a re- 
gional consciousness behind which is the political, economic, 
and social consciousness produced by four centuries of self 
sufficiency. Is this regional attitude, this business of being 
Southwestern, founded upon any authentic elements to 
which English speaking Americans can lay claim? 

Such a question was appropriately raised in a sympo- 
sium conducted recently by one of the Southwestern maga- 
zines. To the members of its advisory board, who are 
painters, poets, essayists, novelists, literary critics, a ma- 
jority of them in addition members of college faculties, the 
editors of the magazine submitted the following query: 
“Do you think the Southwestern landscape and common 
traditions can (or should) develop a culture recognizable as 
unique, and more satisfying and profound than our present 
imported culture and art?” 

From the replies which were submitted may be culled 
such phrases as the following: ‘“‘a desire for regional adapt- 


1. Southwest Review, Summer Issue, 1929. Vol. XIV, No. IV. 
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ation,” “standardization,” ‘an aristocratic and exclusive 
tradition,” “imported culture,” “the frontier,” “provincial,” 
“merits judged by universal standards,” “enchantments of 
the Spanish middle ages,” “the filling station and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post,” “autochthonous artistic expression,” 
“adequate background,” “richest cultural acquisitions of the 
race,” “local color,” “industrialism and Philistinism.” In 
this symposium were represented the champions of univer- 
sal art and learning, the patrons of distinctly regional color 
and literature, the conscious improvers of the tradition, and 
the purists retrenching and intensifying old ways and life. 
Without meaning to take issue with either the natives or the 
cosmopolites, each fighting for what is most dear to him, 
whether the teaching of Greek or the collecting of santos, it 
is, perhaps, desirable to prolong a discussion which cannot 
be settled by one symposium or by any one school of 
thought. 

It may be that the question, as it was framed by the 
Southwestern editors, will serve to introduce our own dis- 
cussion of the make-up of Southwestern culture and of the 
factors entering into the fabric of thought and speech and 
society. “Do you think the Southwestern landscape and 
common traditions can (or should) develop a culture recog- 
nizable as unique, and more satisfying and profound than 
our present imported culture and art?” 

Is it too much to ask from whose viewpoint the tradi- 
tions are common in the Southwest and from whose view- 
point the culture is imported? Have the Spanish and In- 
dian groups in this region a common tradition? Is not the 
culture which American English bring with them less an 
imported thing for them than that which they meet here and 
in a measure seek to adopt? In the movement to become 
Southwestern, aren’t English in the Southwest displaying 
that very tendency which is by implication condemned in 
the leading editorial question of wooing an “imported cul- 
ture and art.” Just how much of Southwestern culture 
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is really native? The Spanish tradition on the American 
continent is just as imported as the English even though 
it may antedate the latter the better part of a century. 

It is pertinent to point out that in a debate of this sort, 
the partisans, whether their comments issue from Santa Fe 
or from Chapel Hill, are nearly always “outdwellers,” as 
one of them in mild satire remarks about another. There 
are no contributions in the symposium to which I have re- 
ferred from any of those who might represent the so-called 
common tradition, the descendants of the governors and 
caciques of the Pueblos or of the Spanish Dons. Few, if 
any, of the symposionists can claim the Southwest by birth- 
right; all are speaking of a culture given to, rather than 
created by, them. In the over-weening zest to be regional, 
it is difficult to see how Americans here differ from Ameri- 
cans becoming regional in Paris or Athens or anywhere 
else where one people assumes the outer trappings of an- 
other people—borrowing its architecture, wearing its or- 
naments, buying the products of its looms and of its arti- 
sans. One hopes that Mary Austin has this in mind about 
Americans in the Southwest as well as elsewhere when she 
writes, “Americans in general have been much more inter- 
ested in being ‘cultured’ than in creating cultures. That is 
to say, they are more interested in possessing the assets of 
others than in producing anything of their own.” This, one 
may add, is not entirely a fault. It indicates a very definite 
critical and appreciative sense in a people that it admires 
the best in the art and culture of other groups and desires 
to purchase, seize, or reproduce it for its own. The Romans 
were equally at fault in admiring, imitating, and reproduc- 
ing the art and learning of other cultures, notably that of 
Greece. Yet no one would deny the Roman people creative 
gifts in adding to these alien arts definite creative elements 
of their own. Appreciation is the first stage of creation. 
One admires and desires before he imitates either nature 
or art. Skyscraper Gothic in Pittsburgh and in New York 
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is more truly the product of an American culture than the 
elaborate imitations of Spanish missions in the Southwest. 
The Pueblo buildings on the campus of the University of 
New Mexico and in the general building of Santa Fe, though 
not exactly common to either place, are, of course, not in 
any sense imported. 

People who write about the Southwest and its culture 
are too ready to identify culture with the arts and crafts, 
to define “creative” in terms of handiwork. Nothing better 
represents Roman culture than the system of Roman law. 
From the viewpoint of culture, the period of English history 
which evolved a constitutional form of government was as 
creative as the period which turned out the best Gothic cor- 
bels and choir-stalls. A distinctive era of the creative in 
English painting followed not long after Pope’s Essay on 
Man; both, I should say, are typical of English culture. The 
Deplaration of Independence was, culturally, a creative 
document, “imported” though much of its theory happened 
to be. Not all the elements of the good life are summed up 
in pottery making and basket-work, rich though each art 
may be in religious symbolism. 

In thinking about our “common” Southwestern tradi- 
tion, it is difficult to forget that it has been a community of 
differences. One has but to recall the attitude of the Pueb- 
los toward imported culture in 1680 to see part of the com- 
mon tradition in an historical light. It would have been 
difficult to find a satisfactory answer for the editorial ques- 
tion then, because the only answer had been given at the 
point of the spear and the edge of the tomahawk. Nor could 
an answer have been expected in 1841 and 1842, when the 
survivors of the Texan-Santa Fe expedition were being res- 
cued from Governor Armijo and General Salazar by repre- 
sentatives of the English and French governments. The 
other day, in Santa Fe, Indians of one of the Pueblos visited 
the home where a white man lay dead and pronounced the 
tribal burial rites in blessing upon his memory. A century 
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of living together has done something. That man could 
scarcely have been called an “‘out-dweller” in the Southwest. 
The governors of the pueblos attended the inauguration of 
the president of the state university four years ago. Still, 
culturally, the English remain “out-dwellers” in New Mex- 
ico. We speak of our common tradition perhaps as sus- 
piciously as the little Mexican in the public schools recites 
“Four score and seven years ago, our forefathers brought 
forth upon this continent. . .” 

The strands of Southwestern material, Indian, Spanish, 
English are beside the loom. A little of the material is on 
the frame and has begun the weaving of a fabric. The col- 
ors appear in the cloth, but the pattern is not yet distinct. 

There is nothing disheartening about the fact that the 
Pueblo Indians will trade away the loveliest of their silver 
beads and turquoise bracelets for a “paper mache” cow, 
sticky with brown paint and varnish. They are receiving 
equal value in the soul-satisfying possession of something 
their native craft cannot supply. Such a fact is a bit cor- 
rective to our undiscriminating sentiment about native taste 
and “autocthonous artistic expression.” 

Mrs. Austin ends her contribution to the symposium 
on regional consciousness in the Southwest with the sen- 
tence, “The business of interpreting the West in wise and 
suitable ways of living will be studious and long, and only 
the humble are likely to succeed at it.” One doubts that the 
scenario writer from Hollywood, who loads himself with 
Indian jewelry, from hand-rings to ear-rings, and swathes 
himself in a Navajo blanket, contributes very much to such 
business. Of course, he contributes to the business of the 
state. It all helps. What support the regional color of 
Monaco? And of Nice? 

Culture is not produced nor greatly deflected by the 
ripples on the surface. Individual enthusiasms, local 
groups, start little currents which are lost in the powerful 
swell of the central tide. A great system of teachers and 
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teaching living with a people for decades and centuries may 
bend the stream. Such an influence the Roman Catholic 
Church has been with its imported learning in the Indian 
cities. Such an influence the government has been with its 
Indian schools which already have produced Indian leaders 
who are revolutionaries in Pueblo culture. Such an influ- 
ence the State Highway Commission has become by un- 
rolling surfaced roads to the gates of the pueblos, so that 
thousand of the curious may bribe the Indians to sell their 
way of life for the entertainment and profit of strangers. 
It is the fact that our tradition is not a common tradition 
that finds so many of us joining the novelty-seeking crowd 
whether it is going to Santa Clara or to El Sanctuario. 
There is a surer guide to the admixture of cultures in the 
Southwest than any that have been mentioned. Just as 
poetry cannot belie its rhythm, so a people cannot belie its 
speech. More truly than in art or deed is the story of a 
race and region told in its language. What does the lan- 
guage of the Southwest say about its culture? 

New Mexico is the only state in the Union which speaks 
in two legal languages. From the time that the first ter- 
ritorial assemblies began to draw up statutory law for this 
commonwealth, until the most recent appropriation for the 
printing of New Mexico law, two languages, Spanish and 
English, have been used. The manuscript minutes of the 
proceedings of the territorial council preserved in the 
paper of Manuel Alvarez, lieutenant-governor of the ter- 
ritory from 1850 to 1858, are carefully copied in both 
tongues. The program printed for the inauguration of the 
governor on January first, 1931, appears in two parallel 
columns, one of them English and the other Spanish. It is 
inevitable that, where two languages are so closely allied in 
social, professional, and political ways, whichever may dom- 
inate, one can never be free of the other. 
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When the Norman-French defeated the English at 
Hastings in 1066 A. D., they completed a conquest which, 
from the cultural standpoint, had been begun at least twen- 
ty-five years beforehand by the French priests, French law- 
yers, and French cooks of Edward the Confessor. Even so, 
it was a century and a half before French words began to 
appear in English literature, and it was almost three cen- 
turies before the great body of French loan words began to 
make themselves at home in English speaking and writing. 
One would not care to predict the full extent to which the 
peaceful penetration of Spanish may extend into American 
English in another two centuries. It is enough to note the 
beginnings and development in the speech mixture of the 
Southwest and to suggest further study. 

Does it indicate an imperishable tradition that as one 
journeys through New Mexico all the landmarks perpetuate 
the language tradition? Descriptive place names, Indian 
and Spanish, still hold the region for the first owners: Po- 
juaque, (Spanish version of a Tewa word—Posunwage— 
meaning “water drinking place’), Tesuque (Spanish cor- 
ruption of an old Tewa name—Tathunge—meaning “dry 
spotted place’), Pajarito (Spanish for a little bird, a spar- 
row), Manzano (Spanish—apple tree), Cafiadian (Spanish 
—narrow canyon walls). So we have villages and places 
which for centuries have worn Spanish or Indian names for 
a poplar grove or shaded walk (Alameda), the fat or big 
cottonwood (Alamogordo) the dry river (Arroyo Seco), the 
deep place (La Honda), the descent (La Bajada), the staked 
plain (Llano Estacado), the narrows (Angosturas), the la- 
goon (Laguna), the white rock (Pefia Blanca), the porches 
(Portales), the river of the hogs or dirty river (Rio 
Puerco), city of aid or succor (Socorro), yellow earth 
(Tierra Amarilla). Place names are more conservative 
than any other part of the languages. They remain with 
the land. One can follow the path of the Conquistadores 
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across the state as they rifled the calendar of saints’ names 
to bestow upon the new territory: San Lorenzo, Santa 
Rita, San Marcial, Santa Rosa, San Rafael, San Juan. It 
is the ingress of a later people which will be recorded by 
such names as Clayton, Gladstone, Taylor, Springer and 
Hatch. 

In the fixing of names the language traditions, both 
Indian and Spanish, are still active. As one drives across 
the Southwest, he sees filling stations, restaurants, hotels, 
pool halls, with titles which require little or no translation 
for Southwesterners: 


La Plaza Hotel El] Real Auto Comp 

El Pueblo Construction Co. Kiva Confectionery 

El Oro Mining Co. Rancho Rosario 

La Puerta de Hierro Tea El Oso Livestock Co. 
Room La Fiesta Restaurant 

El Porvenir Grocery La Luz Lodge 

El Fidel Garage El Dorado Hotel 

El Gaucho Theatre El Centro Service Station 

El] Matador Cafe El] Comedor Restaurant 

Kimo Theatre Remuda Ranch 

El Tovar Hotel Coronado Filling Station 

La Concha Service Co. 


In the journal of Jacob Fowler, an illiterate plainsman 
who camped through New Mexico in 1821 and 1822, one 
looks in vain for traces of Indian or Spanish words. In 
the citations and observations of this unlearned adventurer 
there is little assimilation of any vocabulary foreign to his 
own. The uneducated man is seldom on the side of the 
improvers of any language. Native, illiterate stock is slow 
to appropriate or substitute neighboring language forms. 
Hostility and fear of alien idiom is usually displayed by the 
least educated classes. Such is not the case in the diary of 
James J. Webb, an educated tradesman from Connecticut, 
who kept records of his visits to Santa Fe in 1844 and 1845. 
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Numerous Mexican or Spanish words appear in his diary. 
Most of them are familiar enough to us now. These words, 
most of which Webb takes considerable care to define, are: 
atole, arroyo, jornada, corral, lariat, metate, gordos, ace- 
quia, tinaja, gringo, chile colorado, tortilla, mesa, adobe, 
siesta, estufa, pueblo, loma (ridge or hill), fandango, bo- 
nanza, the “‘ricos” in society, tiendajones, estanco (store for 
government monopoly goods), hacienda, jacal (sheep- 
herder’s lean-to or shelter of brush laid upon poles sup- 
ported by stakes driven in ground), pifion, portal, calaboose 
(Sp. calabozo), vega, stampede, (Sp estampido), lasso (Sp. 
lazo), chaparral, llano, guias (manifests or passports), pre- 
fect (Sp. prefecto), plaza. 

The mixture of Spanish and English is less noticeable 
in the account of Thomas Falconer, an English gentleman, 
fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, who accompanied 
Kendall and others in the Texan-Santa Fe Expedition of 
1847-48. Although such words as adobe, puerta (as a 
descent or defile), cafiada (as valley), grand jornada (great 
journey), occur, we find square, court, table land, ravine, 
gully, etc., used in places where almost any Southwesterner 
would employ plaza, patio, mesa, cafion, arroyo. Stampede 
appears written “estampido” and printed by the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society for 1844 in italics, In 
Kendall’s reprint of Falconer’s Diary in 1856, the word is 
written without italics. 

The same difference between the vocabularies of 
strangers and of Southwesterners may be traced in the 
writing of visitors and of the inhabitants today. A list of 
Southwesternisms from the poetry written in this region by 
Witter Bynner and by John Galsworthy will exhibit this 
difference. 

From a recent magazine article I collect the following 
list of words written as English without the apalogy of 
italics or quotation marks: Plaza, kiva, pinto (“a stray 
pinto mare’’), sombrero (“... dust clouds ... through which 
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one saw the brown mother under a big sombrero’), ranch, 
red chile, tortillas, (“She made us a stack of tortillas for 
supper”), corral. The Albuquerque Journal, a few weeks 
ago referred to the conservancy drag-line machines cutting 
through the valley bosque lands. One of the New Mexico 
newspapers spoke of the Governor’s ball as the Governor’s 
baile. If such words as these are to become American En- 
glish, what should we predict of compadre (as companion), 
of dinero (as money), of frijoles (beans), hombre (man), 
llano (a flat open plain), lobo (wolf), pronto (soon), 
remuda (a relay of saddle horses), vega (meadow), camino 
(highway) and innumerable others. Such a word as 
entrada illustrates the place which a loan word can fill in 
a language. The word is used to describe the entry of mili- 
tary or other forces as a body into a new position. In 
American speech we have “entry” and “entrance,” neither 
of which carries this meaning of corporate movement. 
Malpais (Sp. mal, bad, plus Sp. pais, country) is a more 
specific term than the English bad land, for the latter does 
not entirely connote the rough lava country of the South- 
west. Olla is not an ordinary round earthen pot, but one of 
the specific shape made for water-carrying by Southwestern 
Indians. The word is needed in Southwestern speech. 
Many others like these already have naturalization papers 
in American English signed and vouched for. 

One cannot begin to list in an article of this sort all the 
Spanish and Indian words at home in Southwestern speech 
Yet a classification of a number of them in groups according 
to their use may show how extensive the language culture 
problem is. The lists are brief and the definitions as concise 
as possible. Etymologies are not final, nor always given. 
Criticism of them is welcomed. 

Architectural terms: 
patio (a court inclosed within a house or portions of a house). 
portal (a porch or entrance on the exterior of a house). 


viga (the beams which, used as rafters, project from the walls of 
buildings). 








eas 
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plaza (square or park usually in the heart of a town). 
canal (a a _ to designate the drains or water spouts on Pueblo 
ouses). 

adobe (unburnt, sundried brick). 

adobera (mould for making adobes). 

fogon (small corner fireplace common in Pueblo and Spanish houses). 

puddling (an English word used to describe the building of a wall 
by piling up adobe mud and letting it dry before adding 
more). 

stud (a term used by Webb in his diary to describe the post serving 
as a hinge on old-fashioned doors. It fitted into holes in the 
upper and lower door sills). 

zaguan (an entrance in a house big enough to drive into with rooms 
on either side). 

umbral (lintel or span above a doorway or window). 

modillon (means corbel) 

banco (a little mud seat outside of a house built into the wall and 
usually of stone foundation). 

kiva (a term for clan meeting place). 

estufa (an equivalent term to the one above, except that the former 
is Indian, the latter Spanish, and estufa (Sp, stove) con- 
— hot-house or sweat-room rather than simply meeting 
place). 

hogan (Navajo house of the large community sort and smaller dwell- 
ings as well, built of mud and wood). 

jacal (the shelter improvised by herders and built of branches sup- 
ported by notched poles driven in the earth). 

wickiup (a semicircle of poles and brush used as a temporary shelter 
by the Indians). 

yeso (Sp. bluish yellow clay used as whitewash). 

terrones (the sod adobe cut from marsh land and used for building 
purposes). 


Mining and Engineering terms: 


oro bajo (low grade ore). 

oro de aluvion (placer gold). 

oro de espuma (float gold) 

bajada (ladder way) 

mina cargada (a mine abounding in stone) 

bonanza (fair weather, literally, but in mining phrase, good luck. 
agua fuerte (nitric acid) 


Plants and Flowers: 


yucca (Sp. yuca, said to be a place name of Santo Domingo now ap- 
plied to a liliaceous plant of the Southwest). 

mescal (Sp. mezcal, a cactaceous plant). 

chaparral (a thicket of dwarf evergreen oak; applied also to a thicket 
of thorny shrubs). 

buen mozo (slender pale green bushes that grow on precarious foot- 
holds and produce a trumpet flower). 

maguey (century plant). 

mesquite (Mexican Spanish, mesquite, a leguminous tree). 
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grama grass (a short pasture grass). 

aliso (Sp. alder tree). 

palmilla (Sp. a cactus; in Southwest, a soap cactus, also called amole). 

pinén (Sp. pine and seeds of pine). 

cholla (cactus; also called cane cactus). 

ocotilla, bisnaga, and sahuaro (three cactaceous plants not found out- 
side the southern boundary of southwestern United States). 

nogal (Sp. applied in Southwest to a small, native black walnut tree). 

palo verde (a desert tree with short, tiny leaves). 


Foods and Clothing: 


atole (corn flour gruel). 

gorda (a flat totilla made of wheat flour without soda or yeast). 

tamale (a Mexican dish of crushed maize and ground meat seasoned 
with red peppers). 

chile (Mexican word for an acrid red pod or fruit of certain red 
peppers). 

chia (Sp. for a plant of the mint family from whose seed a flaxen-like 
meal used for food is obtained). 

tortillas (pancake of mashed Indian corn). 

enchilada (Spanish Mexican word for tortillas with chili sauce. 
— onions and a layer of cheese fit between the tor- 
tillas). 

frijoles (native beans). 

bayeta (Sp. word for a sort of flannel manufactured by the govern- 
ment for uniforms and woven by the Navajos into blankets). 

manta (Sp. cape; Southwestern for a blanket dress). 

reboso or rebozo (Sp. for a long scarf wrapped about head and 
shoulders and sometimes across the face). 

sarape (Spanish Mexican word [zarape] for a narrow blanket worn 
by men across the shoulders or as a saddle blanket). 

mantilla (Sp. a veil made of silk or lace for women). 

metate (Mexican word for a curved stone for grinding maize). 

tinaja (Sp. large earthen jar). 


There is a wide borderland of words not Spanish or 
accepted English, but a slang idiom borrowed from both, 
which we recognize as cowboy dialect. With all the pic- 
turesqueness of metaphor forged in a moment of experience, 
many of these words have no substitutes in a description 
of range life. Some of them, however, with the passing of 
the cowboy life, will disappear. Others will cling to popular 
speech for a long time. A few of the burlesqued and ex- 
aggerated forms are: 
chuck (food) and chuck wagon (food wagon). 


bull-cook (one who washes and dries the dishes and tends the fire). 
woolies (little sheep). 
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dogies (forlorn little sheep separated from their mothers). 

jambouree (a noisy carousal). 

six-shooter (gun). 

hoosgow (Sp. juzgado, tribunal; cowboy speech, jail). 

vamoos (Sp. vamos, let us go; cowboy speech, get out). 

calabash or calaboose (Sp. calabozo, dungeon; cowboy speech, jail). 

loco (loco weed which effects cattle in a strange way; a proper Span- 
ish crack-brained, mad; cowboy slang for crazy). 

hogtied (cattle which are roped and tied). 

savvy (Sp. sabe, you know or he knows; cowboy speech for “Under- 

stand?” or “Are you wise to a thing?”). 

squeezer (a box-like affair to hold a calf while branding it). 

sleepering (earmarking a calf by cattle rustlers so that it will appear 
to have been branded). 

hen fruit stir (omelette). 

bull-whacker (driver). 

pulling leather (to hold the saddle horn while riding). 

seeing daylight (to ride so poorly that daylight can be seen between 
the seat and the saddle). 

paster (a term employed by Webb in his diary for “sheepherder’’). 





Some of the more permanent forms of the cowboy 
idiom are: 


bronco (Sp. word for rough, applied to native horse). 

mustang (Sp. mesta, wild, plus Sp. mestevo, a fair held to trade cat- 
tle; applied to a wild horse of the range). 

lariat (Sp. la reata, rope for picketing horses). 

lasso (Sp. lazso, rope for catching and picketing horses). 

maverick (an unbranded animal). 

cinch (Sp. cincha, saddle girth; cincho, used in Southwest). 

rodeo (Sp. for an inclosure for cattle; a cowboy “fair” for business 
and pleasure). 

gumbo (used in west to apply to alkali soil which becomes sticky when 
wet). 

chaps (cowboy trousers of leather, worn to protect the legs from rub- 
bing against the horse and for protection also against the 
chaparral-dwarf trees and thorny brush—from which the 
term may come). 

corral (a stockade in which to imprison cattle or horses). 

cayuse (Indian pony). 

stampede (Sp. estampido, report of a gun, crack; cowboy, to start 
cattle into a headlong run). 

cowboy and cowpuncher (a technical distinction is made between the 
former as the range rider, the wielder of the lasso; the lat- 
ter as the herder on foot, who punches or prods the cattle 


to get them to move; in popular speech the two are used as 
synonyms). 





This survey has been made from the viewpoint of En- 
glish speech. It has had Southwestern English speech pri- 
marily in mind, and although some of the words may be used 
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outside the region, all of them are in use here. The influ- 
ence of English upon Spanish in the same area is another 
story. A list of about fifty words and twenty phrases was 
printed in a paper prepared by Dr. Aurelio Espinosa for the 
New Mexico Historical Society in 1911, but the list is not a 
comprehensive one. Furthermore, the number has probably 
grown in twenty years of linguistic intercourse. A thor- 
ough study of the indebtedness of the Southwestern Spanish 
vocabulary to English has yet to be made. Spanish speak- 
ing New Mexicans are authority for the colloquial use of 
panqueque (pancake), bisquete (biscuit), bisteque (beef- 
steak), queque (cake), quikuear (to complain), noquear (to 
knock out), flonquear (to flunk a study), cranquear (to 
crank a car), boila (boiler), londre (laundry), parquear (to 
park a car), tobu (tire tube), cloche (clutch), poncha 
(puncture), flate (a flat tire), pompa, n. or pompiar, v. (a 
pump or to pump), ploga (spark plug or a piece of chewing 
tobacco), suera (sweater). From the sport columns of a 
Spanish newspaper the following sentence is taken, “Para 
shortstop, Collins tiene un par de estrellas ‘fielders’.”” Two 
American English words are used here and the idiom is that 
of American sporting English: a pair of star fielders. 
Such words as baseball, “field,” “infielders,” pitcher, 
catcher, en el bat, or en el “bateo” for batting average, 
“cellar,” strike, en el monton for on the mound, etc., also 
appear in Southwestern Spanish newspapers, indiscrim- 
inately quoted and not quoted as English in the way I have 
recorded them. It is not surprising to meet modern inven- 
tions in their English titles or in modified Spanish forms: 
telefono, automovil, autos, troca (truck), aeroplano. One is 
a little startled to find “week end” and “ensemble” applied to 
suits and dresses in the fashion columns, the latter as evi- 
dently borrowed from English as the former. The occur- 
rence of “‘boicotear,” English “boycott,” is surprising, but 
not, perhaps, a local exchange. One is not flattered to ac- 
knowledge both booze and bootlegger as contributions from 
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American English to newspapers in a native dialect in the 
Southwest. In addition to the influence of English on Span- 
ish vocabulary, the syntax of Spanish in these papers shows 
very definite modification in the direction of English idiom 
and sentence order. 

One might conclude that in scientifié invention and in 
sport, Spanish vocabulary in the Southwest was a heavy 
debtor to English, and that in architecture and building and 
in the common and proper names of the land, English is 
largely indebted to Spanish. In dress, foods, and cookery, 
and in the slang of every day life, the two have borrowed 
about the same number of words. For all of these conclu- 
sions, the evidence must be collected carefully and conclu- 
sions more scientifically drawn. There is no more certain 
living index of the beginnings of an “unique” and “re- 
gional” culture of the Southwest than the record of its 
present day language. Nor is there better evidence of the 
slow but definite amalgamation of the Indian, Spanish, and 
English elements than the “loan words” as they appear in 


each of the spoken languages. When any one of the three 
idioms becomes truly dominant then perhaps the regional 
claim to an unique and common culture will become an au- 
thentic one. 
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Sonnet- To Poetry 


By O. W. REUTINGER 


Reading of triumphs and the wrongs of kings, 
And of the misery and the glory of their reign, 
Then deepened darkling music softly sings, 

Of tyranny relieved by Death’s refrain. 

Lying on mossy slopes by foaming falls 

As sparkling crystals glide to rocks below, 

The tinkle of their graceful flight recalls 

Both nymphs and satyrs—Pipes ’o Pan that blow, 
Freedom of wide seas, the wind’s wild song, 
The white-winged, fearless gull who lightly tips 
Foam-crested waves that roaring roll along 

To sun-rimmed shores and hulls of broken ships: 
Poetry’s freeing stroke beats down the bars, 
And lets me lie among the ageless stars. 








Our Architectural Follies 


By DAVID NEUMANN 


ECAUSE of the geographical extent of the United States 

it is unlikely that any single style of architecture will 
ever be developed equally suitable for all parts of the coun- 
try. Other considerations than those of latitude or longi- 
tude, however, are equally effective in determining the man- 
ner in which a people build. Social organization, materials 
available, historical factors, local climate, economic pros- 
perity, are all potent influences which singly or together in 
varying degrees determine architectura) evelopment. 
Powerful creative personalities have sometimes greatly in- 
fluenced architecture. Public taste has often led to periods 
of predominating style indicative of that taste or the lack 
thereof. 

All of these factors must be reckoned with in attempt- 
ing to understand a given style in building. So long as the 
system of construction is true to its necessities and does not 
abandon functional principles in favor of extraneous and 
irrelated ornamentation, any system of building is worthy 
of careful study. Its inherent strength is that of simplicity ; 
a simplicity of motive not to be confused with crudity, pau- 
city of variation, lack of inventiveness, or the eschewing of 
ornamentation. So long as architecture is outwardly un- 
ashamed of its inward structural necessities it is true to it- 
self and liable to elaboration without empty frills, shirt 
fronts, two-story facades placed before one-story struc- 
tures, as was the grand old western custom, or adobe fronts, 
with projecting vigas entering the wall as if to support the 
roof, only to end abruptly, forming an inane false-work and 
leaving the work of holding up the roof to trusses, set at 
right angles to them, as is a lamentable present-day usage in 
New Mexico. 

[ 211] 
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The people of New Mexico have a heritage architectur- 
ally which it would be unwise to abandon. In the Indian 
pueblo and the early Spanish mission we have about us ex- 
amples of building we would do well to follow if we can 
learn to follow them wisely. New Mexico is still New Mex- 
ico, but times have changed since the Franciscans built their 
churches, and though a Taos pueblo community house may 
be picturesque and in many ways admirable, it would hardly 
do to copy it if one wanted to build dwelling places for an 
equal number of American citizens accustomed to the ways 
and usages of circa 1931. The problem which we have is, as 
artistic problems are apt to be, ecclectic. We would like to 
preserve some of the charm of the Indian pueblo, some of 
the simple grandeur of the early mission, some of the 
homely charm of the Mexican village, but, and quite rightly, 
we want tight roofs, hard wood floors, central heating, open 
plumbing, electric lighting, gas cooking ranges, and what- 
ever else modern ingenuity may enable us to add to our com- 
fort in living in such homes as we may build. A home 
must be first a place in which the creature comforts are pro- 
vided. Before it can be a source of elevation to the higher 
wants it must satisfy the lower. Before it is beautiful it 
must be comfortable. To build upon the opposite principle 
is to introduce a note into building which falsifies it at its 
source, which gives rise to ornament out of keeping with the 
structure and opens the day to decadence. In short, to build 
a building, whatever its function, from wood shed to cathe- 
dral, with an eye more to its beauty than to its usefulness, is 
to fail to understand the art of building, and, the chances 
are, to produce a nauseating hybrid sired by Affectation 
out of Sans Elan Vital. 

Originally, the architecture of New Mexico was that 
of the Pueblo Indians, come into being out of response to 
the social structure of the Indian life, which was communal, 
employing the materials most readily to hand, and based 
upon consideration of warfare as well as comfort, being not 
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a residence alone, but a stronghold as well. Religious and 
ceremonial elements also strongly influenced the building of 
the pueblos, as, for example, in the construction of the es- 
tufa or kiva, the religious and ceremonial men’s club house 
of the community. This particular structure was circular, 
underground, and arranged in the details of its internal de- 
sign in accordance with formal ritualistic requirements. 

The living rooms of the pueblo, constructed of adobe, 
puddled, for the construction of adobe bricks was introduced 
by the Spaniard, or of stone, with viga-supported roofs, 
formed the basic elements in the later Spanish and Mexican 
building. It is this building that the Spaniard took over, 
adapting to his needs and his scheme of social organiza- 
tion, embellishing it with some of such necessary items of 
comfort as he could import from old Spain, or Mexico, or 
make on the spot. The Spanish adaptation of the pueblo 
building is the immediate ancestor of the present New Mex- 
ico style, a style which is really two distinct manners of 
building, more properly described by two distinct names. 
The pueblo and the Spanish Colonial are the two manners 
to which we allude. 

Today hollow tile, brick, or portland cement often re- 
place adobe as the material for walls, and all three have 
been, in numerous residences and public buildings, success- 
fully made to yield, by special treatments of contour, the 
softly rounded informality of the original adobe outlines. 
It is to these softly flowing lines of the older adobe buildings 
that much of the undeniable charm of this manner of build- 
ing is attributable. Roofs are flat, and the problem of a 
water-tight roof, where adobe is still used is not a simple 
one, for the roofing must be flashed into absorbent adobe 
parapet walls. However, careful construction and good 
workmanship can provide tight roofs in this material. The 
roof is sustained on vigas, or untrimmed logs, which are 
frequently permitted to project through the walls, thus 
forming one of the outstanding characteristics of the pueblo 
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style. Fireplaces, neither purely Indian nor purely Spanish 
in origin, are an inseparable element of this style. Corner 
fireplaces are most common, though often they occur in the 
middle of wall spaces. Floors, which were in Indian times 
and most usually in Spanish days, of hard packed earth, are 
now universally of ordinary wood. Walls are thick with 
window and door embrasures, rectangular but treated with 
rounded and flowing, slightly irregular lines. The favored 
wood for doors, cupboards, etc., is hand-hewn pine, often 
with carvings, and frequently fitted with wood pegs. The 
pole viga is sometimes replaced with a squared beam which 
may or may not be supported by short consoles set in the 
walls and may be carved and polychromed. The best color 
for exterior walls is natural adobe, a faintly greyish, glow- 
ing brown. The exterior walls are plastered smooth by 
hand with adobe plaster, the hand itself being the trowel. 
Interior walls are white, being whitewashed or treated with 
Alabastine or other cold water white. A patio, partly or 
wholly enclosed, is a frequent feature of the ground plan, as 
is also the portal or covered ground level porch with roof 
supported on vigas resting on stringers upheld by upright 
logs with characteristic carved capitals. The ensemble is a 
low, most commonly a one-storied building, soft and har- 
monious in color and outline. The chimney pot, the pro- 
jecting viga and the portal give the style its keynote. The 
building nestles comfortably against the earth out of which 
it is largely made. Adobe is a good insulator, giving a build- 
ing warmth in winter and coolness in summer. The ceiling 
is sometimes treated as it was in the old pueblo by being 
made out of poles, about two inches in diameter, often split 
and laid with the split side down, transversely to the vigas, 
or in herring bone pattery. All in all, it is a charming man- 
ner of building for the home. The ground plan may be 
easily and harmoniously enlarged should the owner grow in 
affluence. Adobes are cheap and may often be made out of 
mud from the back yard. Modern comfort can be built in 
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without destroying the quaint effect. But in this merit lies 
also the chief weakness of the style, which has arisen again 
in a day and a society greatly removed, the one, in time, the 
other, in organization, from the people who first developed 
this architecture. In short, the style is at its best something 
of an affectation, while at its worst, it is thoroughly spuri- 
ous, and often quite idiotic. We question whether there has 
not been built an anachronistic enormity, constituted out of 
the inharmonious juxtaposition of modern and archaic ele- 
ments, ill understood and misapplied, for every delightful 
dwelling erected with true antiquarian spirit and insight by 
the well-to-do easterner who can afford so expensive an 
indulgence. 

Among many reasons which have been soundly enough 
advanced in support of the continuation of the pueblo style, 
or Spanish colonial style, or of both of these uniquely New 
Mexican styles in architecture, is that of the appeal that 
they have to outside folk. In other words if we create here 
communities unique in America, if not in the world, they 
will attract tourists, persons of discrimination, wealthy 
eastern folk, the artist, the intellectual, and with all of them 
increasing population, increasing business and hence in- 
creasing prosperity. This is sound enough, but in its sup- 
port we have been too nearly going the whole hog. No style 
of building is suited to all of the varying functions which 
modern buildings must fulfill. Persons of sound taste in 
architectural design would hardly urge the same principles 
of structure and of ornamentation for a home, a church, a 
warehouse, a hotel, a garage, a railroad station, a retail 
store, an office building, a governmental building, a museum, 
a post office, a gasoline filling station, and a factory. How- 
ever that is exactly what is being advocated. It is this un- 
reasoning devotion to a cause, very admirable in itself, that 
will do much in the future, as it has already done, to bring 
the heritage which we have in architecture to a bad end and 
ill repute. It is this senseless desire to conform in externals 
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to a system of building which is not suited to our needs that 
makes some New Mexico towns bristle today with false 
fronts. Garages, particularly, are serious offenders. Be- 
cause of the large clear floor space which their business 
necessitates, vigas are out of the question as roof supports. 
Hence they employ, and quite properly, trusses of wood or 
steel to hold up their extensive roofs. But, mistakenly, out 
of deference to an ill-understood style, they add false fronts 
of softly rounded contour, stuck full of false vigas, in ex- 
actly the same level of taste as a two-story facade on a one- 
story building. Much admirable building has been done in 
the pueblo manner, but unless a very definite realization ex- 
ists among those responsible for the structures to be built, 
that they had better, far, build in another manner than at- 
tempt to stretch structural principles to cover needs they 
can not fulfill, we shall see a continued and increasingly 
false era in our building which can give us nothing of which 
to be proud, and whose only conceivable benefit will take the 
form of a notoriety such as might be achieved by a chef’s 
house of sugar, a masterpiece of dexterity to admire but not 
to live in. 

There are several things which cannot be done in build- 
ing with vigas and adobe. One is the construction of serv- 
iceable garage buildings for public use where the essential 
element is extensive floor area clear of all obstruction. It 
were better to have our public garages leave off their shirt 
fronts and do what they can to appear to the public eye as 
lovely as may be without their false faces. 

Any theatre which is built to seat more than a very 
limited number of persons must, like a garage, have a large 
unobstructed roof span. Vigas are not practicable here. 
It is not wise to lament the construction of a theatre more 
in keeping with the requirements of the audience than with 
a questionable aesthetic devotion to a structural scheme 
which simply will not serve. 
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The pueblo manner is not formal and is not dignified, 
nor impressively solid. Hence it would not be well to erect 
a building which would benefit greatly, because of its pur- 
pose, from elements of formality, dignity, or formidable 
permanency in this style. The rambling casualness of the 
pueblo style does not suit a bank building, where, as in finan- 
cial institutions, an air of solidity is admirable, and to which 
the Doric or Ionic orders seem to us best adapted. All that 
we hope to indicate is that often the function of a building 
takes precedence over the general scheme of the city plan 
or any considerations of a unified architecture. So long as 
the narrow, deep store is in use, with its transverse roof 
supports, the projecting viga, set at right angles to the true 
members is anathema. 
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Sonnet to Elizabeth Siddal 
By NELLIE CLARK 


O, Blessed Damosel, Rossetti’s wife, 

Whose beauty won the poet from his brush, 

And moved the painter to outsing the thrush, 
Could you leave buried so much art with life? 


Those soaring lines he wrote for love of thee, 
Unread, lay moulding by your mortal side; 
You longed to loose the portent you descried, 
And give to light their pent-up rhapsody. 


Today the world reads ballads, lovely still, 

And sonnets, sharpened by the craftsman’s stroke; 
It grasps the beauty, but it never will 

Be conscious of the deathless faith that broke 
Through rifts of love to reach a poet’s heart, 

And led his footsteps to reclaim his art. 


Note: Dante Gabriel Rossetti, painter and poet, loved and married Elizabeth 
Siddal. At her death, two years after their marriage, Rossetti requested that his 
poems, in bound volume, be buried with her. Several years later, however, he had 
them reclaimed from her grave, and published. This sonnet is written in the sonnet- 
form used extensively by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
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Some Aspects of State and Local Taxation 


By VERNON G. SORRELL 


HE problem of raising and spending governmental 

funds is an ever-recurring one, whether we have in 
mind the local, state, or national government. This situation 
probably is, on the whole, inevitable. As economic condi- 
tions change new methods of taxing, borrowing, adminis- 
trating, and spending must be devised to meet the new con- 
ditions. It is quite possible that certain taxable industries 
may come suddenly into existence while others may as sud- 
denly decline and disappear; as time goes on, new concep- 
tions of the scope of governmental activities may develop; 
new ideas concerning the use of taxing power to force a re- 
distribution of wealth may spring up from time to time; it 
may be considered desirable, at different periods, to tax out 
of existence certain devices and practices which are held to 
be inimical to the public welfare; all of which inevitably re- 
sult in fundamental changes in the system of collecting and 
disbursing of public monies. The economic history of the 
American people bulks large with the perennial tax prob- 
lem. Those who fondly hope for an ideal system that will 
stand the test of all times and all conditions probably never 
will see their dreams realized. As economic conditions 
change, the system will change, perforce, to meet them. 

However, in spite of the fact that conditions change, 
there are certain fundamental ideas that should be borne 
ever in mind in the matter of civic housekeeping, or at any 
rate, civic housekeeping in the twentieth century. It is the 
purpose of this article to discuss in summary fashion cer- 
tain of these fundamental ideas with particular reference to 
state and local problems. 

At the outset it is well to remind ourselves that the only 
purpose of raising public money is to spend it. It is an un- 
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wise policy for any jurisdiction to save in the sense that in- 
dividuals save. If, then, all monies are to be spent, the 
subject of public expenditures is the most important one in 
the entire field of public finance. At once this raises the 
question of the proper scope of the state’s activities. This 
question, in turn, depends on the political philosophy of the 
people, who, as individuals, will differ in their opinions. 
No one nowadays seriously questions the advisability of the 
expenditure of huge sums of money on our public school 
systems. Again, no one will argue earnestly that the build- 
ing of roads, care of the dependents, administration of jus- 
tice, etc., are not proper functions of the state. On the other 
hand, no one will contend, although there might be excep- 
tions, that the state should provide a job for everyone upon 
his attainment of a certain age. Over the border line cases, 
however, controversy waxes warm, as, for example, whether 
a city should own and operate its public utilities, or whether 
a state government should engage in the manufacture of 
some commodity which hitherto has been supplied by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

While great differences of opinion exist regarding the 
scope of governmental activity, nevertheless there is a prin- 
ciple which should be the guide. The end and purpose of all 
economic endeavor is to provide means for the satisfaction 
of man’s material wants. This being true if a state is able 
to satisfy human wants better by state expenditure than in- 
dividuals are able to do by their own expenditures, it is bad 
economy for the state government not in incur the expendi- 
tures. Adam Smith, years ago enunciated this principle, 
with the further warning that care should be taken that the 
cost of collecting and disbursing of the state’s revenues 
should be held to a minimum so that the advantage derived 
from shifting the activity from individuals to the state 
would not be overcome by the high cost of administration. 
Governor La Follette of Wisconsin has said the same thing 
in 1931. If a state government is able to engage in certain 
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economic activities, so the governor says, in a more eco- 
nomical manner than individuals, then it is unproductive for 
society if the state does not so engage in those activities. 

It goes without saying that governmental expenditures 
should increase the well-being of the people. Wealth, pref- 
erably, should be increased, but in no event should it be de- 
creased. The patrimony of a people must never be dimin- 
ished by the taxing power. To do so, as unfortunately it 
has been done frequently by governments of the past, im- 
poverishes the people, invites revolution, and leads to the 
decay and destruction of organized society. 

It seems to be the better fiscal policy for a people to 
decide first what the government should spend in carrying 
out its various functions and then devise ways and means 
to meet the proposed expenditures. This policy does not 
mean, however, that in making budgets due regard should 
not be taken of the probable sources of revenue. In this 
respect governmental policy is different from the policy of 
individuals. No one would argue seriously that as a gen- 
eral rule individuals should make provision to spend their 
incomes before they had received or had contracted for 
them. Rather the opposite is true. But inasmuch as gov- 
ernment exists for the carrying out of functions delegated 
by the people, the functions should be determined first and 
the necessary funds raised afterwards. 

The chief ways in which governments raise funds are 
by means of fees, special assessments, borrowing and taxa- 
tion. Taxation is the most important of these means. A 
tax is a general compulsory contribution of wealth levied 
upon persons, natural or corporate. The different kinds of 
taxes are legion. There are, however, relatively few of im- 
portance under modern conditions. Under the more impor- 
tant taxes may be listed (1) the income tax, (2) the general 
property tax, (3) the corporation tax, (4) the inheritance 
tax, and (5) the sales tax. In a system of state and local 
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taxation the use of all the above in one form or another is 
probably desirable. 

Even a cursory examination of the tax systems of the 
states of the Union will show that they are extremely com- 
plex. Systems have “just growed,” like Topsy, without 
apparent rhythm or reason. 

For many years students of taxation have dreamed of 
a simple tax system in which a tax on a single thing would 
be the basis of the system. In theory, a tax on personal 
incomes meets all the requirements of such an ideal tax. 
After all, personal incomes ultimately bear the entire tax 
burden, regardless of how the tax is imposed; otherwise 
capital is impaired and wealth destroyed. Wealth is valu- 
able only as it produces an income, and a tax on the income 
is likewise a burden on the wealth that creates it. Again, 
income is by the large the best index of a man’s ability to 
pay, regardless of whether the income is derived from prop- 
erty in any or all its forms or from personal services. While 
in theory an income tax is the ideal tax, yet no one seriously 
contends that it should be the only tax under present con- 
ditions. 

Within the past several decades the income tax has 
gained decided favor amongst both theoretical students of 
taxation and practical statesmen. Wisconsin was the first 
state to have an income tax law, which was enacted in 1911. 
Since that time some nineteen or twenty states have made 
use of the tax in one form or another. The first Federal 
income tax law was passed October 3, 1913, several months 
after the passage of the Sixteenth Amendment. This Act 
was the culmination of several decades of discussion and 
controversy: The income tax had to be justified from a 
theoretical as well as a practical point of view, and difficul- 
ties concerning constitutionality had to be overcome. The 
states have been slow in adopting the idea of such a tax, and 
those states that have adopted the idea have had difficulties 
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in forming a workable law. However, there can be no doubt 
of the trend at the present time toward state income taxes.’ 

Perhaps the chief practical argument for a state in- 
come tax is that it will hit a source of ability to pay that 
invariably escapes under other types of taxes. The general 
property tax is the oldest of our taxes and it grew up when 
practically all wealth existed in tangible form which was 
fairly easy to assess and quite difficult to conceal. At pres- 
ent, however, an ever increasing portion of the nation’s 
wealth consists of intangibles—stocks, bonds and other se- 
curities. Now it is a notorious fact that intangibles are 
seldom taxed under the general property tax—the owners 
simply evade the tax. Yet it is certainly true that wealth 
in the form of securities represents taxable ability. A tax 
on personal income, it is argued, will strike at this ability to 
pay.” Furthermore, such a tax will relieve the burden on 
general property, which, it is admitted by all, bears a bur- 
den, in comparison with other taxable sources, entirely out 
of proportion to the ability represented thereby. Governor 
Harry H. Woodring, of Kansas, said in his recent message 
to the legislature of that state, “To my mind the only feasi- 
ble and equitable method of broadening the base of support 
of the various governmental activities; of lifting a part of 
the load now borne by real and tangible personal property, 
is through a graduated tax which adjusts the tax to the abil- 
ity of the tax payer to pay; a graduated income tax law that 
restricts the revenues so derived to an actual reduction of 
the general property tax. I am firm in my belief that every 


1. This trend may be discerned from a reading of recent messages of the Gov- 
ernors of the different states to their respective legislatures. 

2. There is no evidence that income derived from intangible property escapes 
the federal income tax in any very appreciable amount. According to the treasury 
report covering the 1929 returns, dividends from domestic corporations constituted 
the second greatest source of taxable income, being 15.74 per cent of the total. 
(Wages and salaries came first with 37.34 per cent). It seems that people will 
make an honest return to the federal income tax collector, whereas they will not turn 
in their intangibles to the local assessor. Whether this is because they have more 
fear of the strong arm of the federal government or whether they have more respect 
for the income tax, is perhaps difficult to say definitely; but probably the latter is 
the more important reason. 
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person having taxable ability should pay some sort of a 
direct personal tax to the government under which he is 
domiciled and from which he receives the personal benefits 
that government confers.” There are few who will disagree 
with the governor. 

Modern income taxes usually take the form of gradua- 
tion. That is to say, the rates are so devised that a greater 
proportion of a large income is taken by the government, 
than of asmallincome. This principle of progression seems 
to have become well established in the theory of taxation, 
although up to the end of the last century it was argued 
that the idea was “socialistic” in that it effected a redistri- 
bution of wealth—an argument which is seldom heard now. 
While it is true that progressive taxation has its effect on 
the distribution of wealth among the different classes in 
society, nevertheless, no one would argue seriously that a 
man with an income of $100,000 bears a heavier burden if 
he pays $5,000 in taxes than the man with an income of 
$3,000 who pays ninety dollars. In the first case the rate is 
five per cent, while in the second it is three per cent. 

Never before has there been a more propitious time 
for the introduction of state income tax laws than at pres- 
ent.. The federal law has been in operation 18 years and 
during that time the public has been educated to the idea of 
this kind of tax. While, no doubt, there are defects in the 
national law, nevertheless, on the whole it has worked well 
and the public is fairly well satisfied with it. -There seems 
to be no reason why the states in administering their income 
tax laws should not be allowed to utilize the federal ma- 
chinery already in existence. As an outstanding tax au- 
thority puts it, a state income tax might very well “lean up 
against” the federal law. It seems desirable that Congress 
make provisions to bring into existence co-operation of this 
nature. Under such a co-operative plan the tax payer would 
make one return which would be used as the basis for both 
federal and state levy. 
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The oldest and most universal of taxes is the general 
property tax, which, at present, is the greatest source of 
revenues for state and local jurisdictions. This tax is levied 
generally upon all property, real or personal, tangible or in- 
tangible, and the rate is the same for all property. In its 
origin it was intended to be a direct personal tax; in more 
recent time the theory has changed somewhat and it is now 
considered to be a tax on objects irrespective of their own- 
ers. This property, in some states, may be taxed in the 
name of “unknown owners.” The levy is based upon the 
true value of the property.’ 

The general property tax has been the subject of con- 
troversy for many decades; it has been “cussed” and dis- 
cussed from many angles; often it has been spoken of de- 
risively, and in many quarters it has been the butt of jokes 
and ridicule. A discussion of the weaknesses of this tax 
will serve two purposes; it will show its essential nature, 
and it will show further the reason for its falling into 
disrepute. 

In the first place, the general property tax is univer- 
sally evaded. This is not true so much in the case of land, 
buildings, and certain items of tangible personal property, 
but it is notoriously true in the cases of intangibles. Yet 
even in the case of tangible personal property the pic- 
ture is none too rosy. According to the tax roll of a 
fairly prosperous and populous county in a certain western 
state, so the writer has been informed, there is not a single 
piano nor a solitary diamond ring! (No one believes there 
are no solitaires, however.) And when we come to the mat- 
ter of evasion of monies, credits, and other intangibles, the 
picture is black indeed. Professor Daniels, one of the out- 
standing authorities on public finance, says, regarding the 
effectiveness of oaths, affidavits, etc., that the tax payers 
must make in declaring this type of property: “If Jove 


8. Invariably the tax laws use the expression “fair value,” ‘‘full value,” “true 
value,” or “fair market value,”’ or some equivalent phraseology. 
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laughs at lovers’ vows, he probably guffaws at tax payers’ 
oaths. .. . Where the tax payer’s conscience is tender, he 
finds (as one puts it) that virtue is perforce its own reward. | 
This phase of the system is described in one tax report as 
‘a tax upon ignorance and honesty,’ and in another report 
we are told that ‘the payment of the tax on personal prop- 
erty is almost as voluntary and is considered in pretty much 
the same light as donations to the neighborhood church or 
Sunday School.’” Other tax authorities and tax commis- 
sions have been even more condemnatory of this ancient 
tax. 

In the second place, there is an inherent weakness in 
the matter of assessment. The laws state that the assess- 
ment shall be based on the true value of property. But what 
is the true value? Now the best notion of the value of any- 
thing is what it will fetch in a free market. The true value 
of a bin of wheat, for example, may be fairly easily arrived 
at because wheat is bought and sold every day of the year 
and it is a simple matter to obtain the current quotation. 
But the vast amount of property, especially tangible prop- 
erty, is not the subject of regular and steady sales. Con- 
sequently, the assessor is more often than not forced to 
make a guess. If the owner thinks the guess is too high he 
makes his own guess and the matter goes before an equaliza- 
tion board of some kind. What happens there is usually a 
compromise between the two guesses. And the problem 
becomes increasingly more difficult as the property in- 
creases in amount, variety and permanency. The property 
of public utilities is a case in point. The legislators and 
courts have struggled with the problem of fair valuation for 
a number of decades and the problem seems to be getting 
no nearer a solution. The problem perhaps has more prac- 
tical bearing on the matter of rate making than in levying 
a tax, yet in essence it is the same problem. What should 
be the basis of valuation? Is it original cost of production, 
original cost of production less depreciation, cost of repro- 
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duction new, or less depreciation, or capitalized value of 
earnings, or what not? There is no unanimity of opinion. 
The supreme court has favored reproduction cost in recent 
cases for rate making purposes.* 

It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss the vari- 
ous possible bases of valuation; it will be sufficient to say 
that the writer favors the capitalized earnings basis for tax- 
ation purposes. 

Because of the inherent difficulties of assessment and 
ease of evasion, a number of undesirable features result. 
There is the tendency to assess all property of a like kind 
at a uniform rate whether or not the different properties are 
equally productive. This is clearly unjust to the owner of 
an unproductive piece of property. Again fraud, dis- 
honesty, and perjury, apparently unavoidable, concomitant 
features of the tax perpetuate a very undesirable moral at- 
titude toward the tax, toward taxation in general, and 
toward the government. And further, an inequitably heavy 
burden is placed upon the owners of land because land can- 
not be hid from the assessor. Finally, the tax stands in the 
way of more efficient systems of taxation. 

The glaring defects of the general property tax have 
led to various and sundry so-calied reforms of the tax itself. 
Yet the problem is not being solved. A number of writers 
think the only solution is an abolition of the tax entirely, but 
with the retention of a special tax on land and permanent 
improvements. It is believed that greater justice will pre- 
vail if the public revenues are obtained from other sources, 
notably the income tax.’ 

4. The utilities are often between two fires on the question of valuation. They 
desire as high a valuation as possible for the establishment of a rate for their 
services, but as low as possible for the tax levy. Consequently, we have had the 
interesting spectacle of their officials appearing before a utility commission with one 
set of figures and before a tax commission with another. 

5. There is much to be said for the retention of a tax on real estate. Land 
and buildings cannot escape the assessor easily, they represent in a fair measure 
ability to pay, and such a tax is fairly easy to administer. No tax jurisdiction is 


ready, under present conditions, to adopt the income tax as the sole tax, consequently, 
it seems wise to retain this important element of the general property tax. 
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Sales taxes, often known as consumption or excise 
taxes, take varying forms and are used by both federal and 
state jurisdictions. Taxes on tobacco, liquors, drugs, etc., 
are imposed by the federal government, not so much for the 
purpose of raising revenue as for the purpose of regulation. 
The states have not made great use of sales taxes, except in 
one notable instance, i. e. the gasoline tax. There are sev- 
eral principles that should guide in sales taxation. First, 
the tax should be imposed on articles of widespread con- 
sumption. This increases the productivity of the tax and 
distributes the burden more equitably. Secondly, being a 
consumption tax, the point of imposition should be as close 
to the consumer as possible, otherwise an undue carrying 
charge is thrust upon the producer. 

It has been argued that a sales tax should bear but 
lightly, if at all, upon the subsistence level of living. That is 
to say, basic commodities, like bread, meat, tea, and coffee 
should not be taxed on the theory of justice which says that 
a certain per cent of the poor population, by virtue of their 
poverty, should not contribute toward the support of the 
government. To this principle there may be certain justi- 
fiable exceptions. There is justice in the view that every 
person should contribute something, however small, to the 
support of government, provided he has at least some ability 
to pay. If this principle is accepted, then a tax on basic 
commodities becomes an ideal tax for the purpose of im- 
posing a part of the total tax burden on the lower income 
groups for the reason that seldom, if ever, are they taxed in 
other ways. 

The most important sales tax among the states is the 
gasoline tax. In many ways it is a good tax. It is levied 
upon a commodity that has widespread consumption; it is 
a good revenue getter; the burden is widespread and the 
tax is levied in the first instance, as a rule, on stock in the 
hands of the wholesaler and at a point as close to the con- 
sumer as is justified from an administrative point of view. 
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Furthermore, because the use to which the revenue has been 
put, i. e. improvement of roads, has resulted in a tangible 
and real benefit to the users of gasoline, it has never been an 
unpopular tax. In addition, the rate is not felt to be exces- 
sive, which has further enhanced its popularity, although 
there is some evidence at present that some states may in- 
crease the rate to such an extent that it will become burden- 
some to at least a portion of the public. 

Other forms of sales taxes used by the states may be 
mentioned. Eleven states tax tobacco; a number of states 
tax soft drinks, candies, etc., prize fight admissions and 
one state, South Carolina, taxes theater admissions. Occu- 
pation taxes, severance taxes, i. e. tax on material extracted 
or “severed” from the earth, privilege taxes, etc., are other 
forms of this tax. 

A tax that has gained popularity among the states in 
the past several decades is the inheritance or estates tax.’ 
At the end of 1928 only three states were without this tax in 
some form. The rates usually are progressive in two ways: 
The rate may increase as the value of the estate increases; 
if the tax is levied on the distributive shares the rate may 
increase not only with the size of the share but also with the 
degree of relationship of the beneficiary to the decedent, 
that is to say, collateral heirs are taxed more heavily than 
direct heirs, and strangers more heavily than collateral 
heirs. Practice differs on the point of imposition of the 
tax; some states tax the estate, others the distributive 
shares. The federal inheritance tax imposes the tax on the 
total estate. ( 

Opinion is fairly unanimous that the inheritance tax 
should be a state tax, rather than a local or federal tax. 
Congress might well repeal the federal estates tax, leaving 
this field to the states entirely. 


6. If a tax is levied on distributive shares it is known as an inheritance tax; 
if levied on the entire estate it is known as an estates tax. 
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In its development the tax on inheritances had met 
much opposition from a theoretical point of view. These ob- 
jections have been overcome in large part until now it is 
generally conceded that this tax is a permanent part of our 
tax system. Justification for this tax is based on the follow- 
ing considerations. First of all, private property is a cre- 
ation of society, and what society has created it may abolish. 
The view that property rights, i. e. rights to possess, use, 
transfer, bequeath, etc., are “natural,” may have been good 
philosophy in the eighteenth century, but it is hardly in ac- 
cord with twentieth century ideas. If the right of bequest 
is a right conferred upon ownership by society then there is 
no inherent reason why society may not curtail this right by 
taxation. In the second place, the tax strikes at ability to 
pay. A sudden increase in the beneficiary’s income cer- 
tainly increases his taxable ability, and in justice he should 
be taxed on this ability. In the third place the tax, in a 
measure, leads to a desirable redistribution of wealth. The 
opinion is gaining strength that a man’s wealth should bear 
some direct relationship to his efforts in creating it. Wealth 
received by direct windfalls, to use an English expression, 
seems to be a peculiarly fitting object of taxation. Then 
again, it is a notorious fact that huge fortunes often are dis- 
sipated by the heirs. There is truth in the old adage that 
there are but two or three generations between shirt sleeves 
and shirt sleeves. 

Another fairly new tax used in the several states is the 
corporation tax. Practice varies widely on the method of 
levying the tax: Seligman enumerates sixteen different 
bases for the levy, among which are, value of property, 
gross earning, net earning, franchise, dividends, and capital 
stock plus total debt. Space will not permit discussion of 
these methods; we will content ourselves with a brief dis- 
cussion of the general principles of the tax. 

In the first place the question might well be raised— 
why tax corporations at all inasmuch as they subserve only 
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the ends of individuals who create them? This is a fair 
question, although to a considerable extent academic. Cor- 
porations are artificial persons enjoying no benefits per se 
and have no income other than that which is destined for in- 
dividuals, and a direct personal income tax is the best tax 
on personal ability represented by this income. Yet from an 
administrative and practical standpoint much is to be said 
for a tax imposed upon corporate capacity and for this rea- 
son, if for no other, states should make use of this tax. 

Granting the desirability of the tax it is to be noted 
that in the first place it is unfitted for local purposes because 
the scope of activity of the corporation invariably extends 
beyond the boundary of local jurisdictions, and for this 
reason state governments logically should impose the tax 
In the second place, the tax should be levied upon earnings 
although this need not be an iron-clad rule. Net earnings 
is a more logical basis than gross earnings. Again, because 
from a practical point of view no single type of levy will be 
suitable for all corporations so the method of taxation 
should vary with the type and scope of activity of the cor- 
poration. For example, how will a state tax a hydro-electric 
plant which is distributing power over a wide area, covering 
a number of adjacent states? Will it be taxed in the same 
manner as a corporation engaged in the milk business, 
whose scope does not extend beyond the confines of a single 
county? There is no reason why different methods might 
not be used in these two cases. Lastly, inasmuch as the cor- 
porate form of business organization is predominant in the 
economic world, the increased ability to pay resulting from 
the greater economic efficiency effected thereby should have 
a predominant place in any tax system, regardless of the 
kind of taxes which make up the system. 

Another subject of outstanding importance in any local 
or state tax system is that of the incidence of the taxes in 
the system. By incidence is meant the final resting place, 
i. e., that upon which the burden eventually falls. It is a 
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matter of common knowledge that the tax may be, and often 
is, passed on from the person who in the first instance pays 
it to some one else. In fact, many taxes are levied with this 
intention. Certain principles seem well established, cover- 
ing the matter of shifting and incidence. 

At the outset it should be pointed out that the only way 
a tax may be shifted is through prices, i. e., if it is a shift- 
able tax the person who has the tax to pay is able to charge 
a higher price on some commodity or service, and thus re- 
coup himself from the higher price.’ We shall discuss this 
subject in relation to certain specific taxes. An income tax 
obviously cannot be shifted. Presumably the income of the 
recipient is as large as it can be and a tax cannot make it 
larger. A tax, it is true, may have the effect of stimulating 
the incentive to earn, but this is not shifting. A tax on land 
and permanent improvements has long been held to be non- 
shiftable but the value of the property is lowered to the 
extent of the capitalized value of the tax. For example, a 
tax of $100 on a piece of land capitalized at 5% will lower 
the value $2,000. Such a tax will fall entirely on present 
owners, while subsequent owners will escape. For this 
reason old land taxes are said to be “burdenless.”’ A tax on 
less permanent forms of property is shiftable, depending 
on the nature of the supply of and the demand for the thing 
taxed. For example, a landlord may shift a tax on the value 
of his apartment house by raising rents if there are no other 
available apartments into which his tenants may move. 
Otherwise he must bear all or considerable part of the tax 
himself. The same general considerations apply to the in- 
cidence of a sales tax. If the demand for the thing taxed is 
such that the consumer will purchase the same amount if 
the price is raised the consumer will bear the burden, other- 
wise the tax is borne by the producer. As a general rule the 
burden of sales taxes is diffused between the consumer and 


7. Shifting should not be confused with evading; nor should the incidence be 
confused with the effect of a tax. 
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producer, unless, of course, the producer has a monopoly 
and the tax is levied upon monopoly profit, in which case he 
will bear it. Frequently a tax will have the opposite effect 
of that which was contemplated, due to the factor of shift- 
ing. No doubt the burden of the gasoline tax, for example, 
is meant to be borne by the motorist, and unquestionably the 
aim is achieved; but the tax on the value of a mortgage, as 
Plehn points out, results in an increase in the interest 
charged by not only a rate equal in amount to the tax but 
something in addition. In other words, the borrower not 
only bears the burden of the tax but the cost of shifting as 
well. 

In conclusion it may be said that the solution of prob- 
lems of governmental getting and spending in the modern 
complete economic society requires a knowledge of the facts, 
a thorough acquaintance with the economic principles in- 
volved, a keen sense of justice, and an appreciation for hon- 
est and capable administration. The old rule-of-thumb 
methods must give way before scientific principles. The 
principle of the Irishman wielding his shillalah in a saloon 
brawl of “‘see a head and hit it” is hardly a just rule for 
authorities to follow in exercising the tax power. Nor is 
the rule embodied in the time-worn taxation adage— “Pluck 
the goose with the least amount of squawking,” in keeping 
with twentieth century ideas. The problems of state and 
local finance are varied and complex, and that community 
gains which calls upon the best tax authorities in the coun- 
try for aid in the solution of those problems. 
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On Gazing at a Reproduction of 
Venus de Milo 


(Free Verse) 


By JOSEPH THORNTON MOZLEY 


You without arms, 

What tales your hands could tell. 
Were they lifted up in praise, 

Or did they blessings give? 

Were those stone-cast hands 
Tightly gripped with intense desire, 
Or were they benevolently opened wide? 
A hand and arm outstretched 

Can either beckon or stay; 

Can show contempt or fear. 

Hands like eyes express the heart 
When unrestrained they act; 

But hands like eyes can fool 

The wisest of believing men, 

When vampires choose them 

For their deceiving tools. 





On Watching a Man Shave 
By ANNA E. FALLS 


(Reminiscent of Charles F. Lummis, written after a visit to Puyé 
in 1927) 


ID IT ever occur to you that there was any particular 

amusement to be found in watching a man shave? 
Never before had it occurred so to me. I had always 
thought that the household preferred that the bathroom 
door be closed to shut out—maybe it should be in—the per- 
fume of soap and the suggestion of suicide. However, I 
have learned that even the most antiquated spinster may at 
times be fascinated by the tonsorial process, and that the 
announcement of the simple fact that a man is going to 
shave is sufficient to stop the march of twenty-nine states. 

An old man, with his head tied up in a red bandanna, 
his gray shirt open at the neck, and his corduroy trousers, 
the worse for wear, held in place by an Indian belt, sat 
under a pine tree smoking. The cliff dwellings of Puyé 
towered above, while down from the crude ladders crawled 
men and women unnoticed by the smoker. In a hammock 
near lounged a senorita reading. 

“Bring the water.” 

The silence was broken. The maid disappeared and 
soon returned with a tin cup of water. 

The cracked voice continued: “Now my razor and 
towel.” 

Anticipating his wishes she had brought both. 

The twenty-nine states sent whispers from one to an- 
other and all stopped. 

The ’kerchief was unwound from the head, disclosing 
thin, gray locks. Glancing casually around among the 
bushes, the old gentleman spied the vertebra of some burro 

[ 235 ] 
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that had left its bones to whiten on the mountain side. 
Picking it up, he pushed the longest point into the sand and 
laid his pipe across the bar. 

The twenty-nine states opened their mouths and looked 
at one another. The silence was that of an operating room 
when the internes and nurses are waiting for the skillful 
knife of the surgeon. 

The spreading of the lather with a stubby little brush— 
it resembled one my father had received from a pack peddler 
in compensation for a country dinner—brought forth ejacu- 
lations from at least twenty-eight of the said states. Al- 
though there was no special skill displayed in twirling the 
old-fashioned, straight-edged razor, and no Arabian per- 
fume emanating from the soap, yet the twenty-nine states 
beheld as in a dream. 

It took him some time to begin. The gray head leaned 
first one way and then another, like a sparrow sputtering 
about a trickling stream, trying to decide which wing to dip 
first. The wrinkled face and flabby neck made the attempt 
both tedious and hazardous. The twenty-nine states stood 
in awe, awaiting the final stroke. As time lingered, the 
swallow-like homes of the cliff dwellers seemed all the more 
ancient and the crumbling baskets and broken pottery all 
the more rare. Centuries rolled by in the minds of the 
states while they waited for the end. At last the secretary 
dampened the towel with the water from the tin cup and the 
pussy-on-the-gate type of washing began. The twenty-nine 
states nodded and smiled. The great transaction was done. 

He dusted the razor on the knee of his trousers and 
folded it away, wound the ’kerchief again around his head, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and left the vertebra of the 
burro “to mix forever with the elements, to be a brother to 
the insensible rock.” 

Another epoch began. Only the cliff dwellings with 
their smoky ceilings and narrow doorways settled back as 
if nothing had disturbed civilization for a thousand years. 
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The blue eyes twinkled knowingly, and the wrinkled 
face tried to look innocent of having kept twenty-nine states 
waiting. 

And why all this interest in watching a man shave? A 
group of tourists, claiming birthright in twenty-nine Ameri- 
can commonwealths, found Charles F. Lummis one of the 
most interesting specimens of the Southwest and were wait- 
ing to get a snapshot to accompany Jn the Land of Poco 
Tiempo to friends in the East who still wonder if New Mex- 
ico is a part of the United States. 





Oh Wise Man! 
By VAN DEUSEN CLARK 


Oh wise man, a fool bows down to kiss your feet, 

All humble before knowledge that is supreme— 

A human mind that is old and grown keen— 
Tempered and moulded by the blast of learning’s heat 
Into polished brazed gongs that beat 

Within the temple of reason until you seem 

To pierce all life, and finally strip Life’s dream— 
And bring an answer to every problem complete. 


Oh wise man, I know the moon and stars or sun 

You can easily explain in one breath, 

All these answers are on the tip of your tongue 

With and including your niceties on the puzzle of death. 
But no matter—what’s this I hold in my hand? 
Explain these three yellow grains of polished sand! 
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On the Beach at Night 


By O. REUTINGER 


A lone gray gull dips and soars, 
Shadowy—misty— 

A dull gleam against the moon. 
Tossing shadows and shining crests 
Froth and crash 

Down the rolling moon-path. 

The shadow sands glisten dully, 
Hard and smooth, 

Cool and peaceful, beneath your hand. 
The gray shadow with the brushing wing 
Floats and glides 

Down the silver streak 

To the deepened blue beyond. 














Philosophic Imagination in Indian America 
By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 


HE art and thought of the American Indian are the 

manifestation of a mind which is essentially esthetic in 
its cast and therefore synthetic in its modes of expression. 
For the Indian there is an intimate union of real and ideal— 
so intimate, indeed, that the image is not discontinuous with 
the reality, nor the dream with the actual life. Nature and 
human nature, body and mind, are for the Red Man of a 
piece; there is here no duality; and that which they con- 
stitute is an image and a drama rather than a mechanism. 
The whole world is for him a phantasm, although it is im- 
portant to note that he recognizes no other reality than the 
phantasmal, no defined substance in contrast with which the 
phenomena of his experience may be seen as shimmering 
and insubstantial. It is worth noting, too, that his attitude 
toward his world is far more that of the actor toward the 
drama in which his role is set than the more sophisticated 
attitude of the spectator, which we of the European tradi- 
tion, in both our philosophy and our science, assume with 
such a superior ease. 

It is as the result of such psychology that the sym- 
bolism of Indian art and myth is to be understood. The 
symbol is not for the Indian a sign with a signification; it is 
a “medicine” with a power; his whole universe is an inter- 
play of symbolic powers, phantasmal and changing in their 
mutual revelations, while his life itself, inner and outer, is 
filled with visionary surprise and subject to prophetic guid- 
ance. Neither the world nor the life is without its struc- 
ture, metaphysical and moral; but that structure is the 
product of an imaginative, rather than of an analytic, com- 
position of experience. It is in this mode alone that Indian 
thought is to be comprehended, and the gift of Indian genius 
—for there is such a gift—to be received. 

[ 239 ] 
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I am indeed aware that many will, perhaps somewhat 
wearily, reply in thought that this is but the character of 
primitive thinking everywhere; that all barbarism has this 
cast of mind, which is but a phase of mental or racial in- 
fancy. But it is just this idea that I desire to challenge. It 
is an idea born, I believe, from a simple presumption; and 
that the presumption is of the infinite superiority of the 
European instrument of logic to all other types of reasoning 
in the quest of truth and of the significance of this world for 
us men dwellers on one of the remote margins of time and 
space. 

But this assumption of the superiority of the analytical 
intelligence is even with us a belated acquisition. In the 
midst of our own culture we have developed parallel moral 
and aesthetic modes which have never ceased to be re- 
garded, even by men of genius, as yielding our highest 
wisdom; and in proportion as we have fallen away from 
reliance upon this prophetic intelligence we have, per- 
chance fallen upon disaster. The future may well hold 
in its chart such courses as are little dreamed in our pres- 
ent-day philosophies—for we are still the children of an 
infant race and the creators of an infant civilization. Fi- 
nally, I may venture to question whether even our analysis, 
our science, is not a myth in disguise, a myth in the form 
of a riddle, having for its speculative merit rather the power 
to engage attention than that of delivering the soul, and con- 
triving at its center more of brutal artifice than of spiritual 
impulsion, so that it is perchance an hypertrophy rather 
than the full glory of our intelligence. 

But before I may touch upon such inferences I must 
revert to my example from America. And first I would 
answer those who speak of the Indian as merely primitive, 
as an infant in comparison to ourselves. All the evidence 
indicates that the American Indian represents a race of vast 
antiquity. It is certainly many thousands of years since the 
ancestors of the Red Man entered America from Asia; prob- 
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ably this occurred in interglacial times; and while inter- 
course with Asia perhaps never lapsed for more than a few 
centuries, it was of such tenuous and thin proportions that 
when the European first came face to face with the Red Man 
he felt at once that he had encountered a man of a new 
type. Further, this race had apparently passed the climax 
of its own cultural development even when Columbus ar- 
rived. There is evidence that in the centers of its higher 
cultures in both North and South America the great age had 
passed, and the nations were in decline. Tides of barbarism 
were rising in every direction, and in Mexico a savage race, 
half-accultured, had introduced a regime of sacrificial blood- 
shed such as no other people ever imagined—and this had 
taken root in the ruins of a civilization as ancient as those 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia, and in some particulars the 
superior of both. Unquestionably, the Indian cultures of 
America are vastly ancient, seasoned to such perfection that 
even its symbolic forms are identical over great regional 
territories. 

The main features of this ritual, in their salient forms, 
are to be found in the phantasmal cosmology, the dramatic 
cosmogony, the tribal rites, the pattern and ideal of a man’s 
individual years, which from the substance of Indian myth 
and ritual—all combining into a single and coherent image, 
made consistent by the character and vital impulses of the 
Red Man’s soul. The result is something following no other 
model in the world; its elements are of the universally hu- 
man, but the weighting of these elements is different from 
all others; and it is as the result of this characteristic 
weighting of human values that we derive the unique im- 
pression which the Indian, among men, gives us. Since this 
is mental, not physical, and is portrayed in a creation of 
the mind, a ritual of life manifested in art and lore, it is 
absurd to name it childish or primitive. Rather it repre- 
sents the age-old product of a type of human spirit which 
has run its course virtually in racial seclusion, and which 
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gives us therefore an elsewhere unaxampled model of an 
interpretation of life, complete in cycle and fulfilled in con- 
tent. Doubtless there are still possibilities in Indian cul- 
ture; but they are possibilities which can only be realized 
through fusion with the civilizations of other races—such 
fusion as has taken place repeatedly in the Old World. In 
itself, the achievement of the Indian is completed, and his 
may well be regarded as the oldest civilization on this earth, 
for not only is it as ancient as any in years, but in its own 
essential character it has run a fuller course than has any 
other. For it will be yet many centuries before the civiliza- 
tions of the Old World, Occident and Orient can approxi- 
mate, as between themselves, such a spiritual unity of char- 
acter as American Indian civilizations had achieved, and 
had passed on as their heritage to the Red Man’s tribes, 
even before the days of their decline. New World native 
civilization, to be sure, is far less complex than that of the 
Old; but it is also far more complete, and in itself it offers, 
perhaps, the only example which we possess of what may be 
the nature of a single and uniform human civilization when, 
in the remote future, such an one shall overspread our earth. 
In this sense our own civilization is an infant in comparison 
with that of the Indian. 

I do not wish to give the impression that there is un- 
qualified unity in the manifestations of the native American 
spirit. Indeed, this is not the case; in America as in the Old 
World there are distinctive culture regions where men vary 
in race and in manner of life. But unity there is, far more 
philosophical than sensible, and accompanied by profound 
resemblances even in expressional forms. 

Illustrations of American Indian thought and art 
drawn from varied localities and manifest in decoration and 
song and ritual cannot but make clear the conception I am 
interested in definir’; in the midst of this differences there 
is always a cent: _ American quality in them. The perfect 
beauty of a tropic sea-shell is the result not only of the con- 
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ditions, chemical and physical, within which the form and 
elements of this shell were selected, but also of that vital 
force which was embodied in that creature which made the 
selection, after its own instinct and following its own formal 
laws. To the savant the shell is a complete symbol of this 
creature, such that he may restore its living image from 
the shell-form in which this image is, as it were, exterior- 
ized. Such, it seems to me, is also the law of human life and 
thought. But with us the shell is not of chemical but of 
spiritual substance; it is irridescent with the glow of our 
environments and of our special inheritances; it has place in 
space and time; but its underlying character is of that vision 
of life which each race and civilization, perhaps each indi- 
vidual in his measure, mints from the metal of experience 
through the agency of its own proper force, that is to say, 
of its. own vital élan. 

From such a point of view I would interpret American 
Indian thought. It is the unique expression of an unique 
experience, and it takes the form of a dramatic view of the 
world and of life which is at once visionary and philosophi- 
cal. It may, perchance, be termed mystic; certainly it has 
little kinship with the logic of European tradition; but this 
by no means implies that it is childish or immature; like the 
sea-shell it is the outer reflection of a life vastly more rich 
and instructive than can be the dead symbol which adorns 
the shelf of a museum. Furthermore, it is full of instruc- 
tion for ourselves. I speak not merely of the adaptation of 
art motifs, in decoration and song and drama—although in 
the United States of today these form a veritable Indian 
Renaissance. But I speak more particularly of the philo- 
sophical wisdom which we have yet to draw from the lesson 
which the Indian affords. ‘ 

In Greek culture there are two most obvious achieve- 
ments: the definition of the language of European art and 
the definition of the methods and scope of European science. 
The two move side by side from Hellenic culture on down to 
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modern times. It has been, period after period, the effort of 
philosophy to harmonize their respective gifts, and with the 
introduction of Christianity to harmonize with them the 
third great element of Christian morality. This effort is 
most conspicuously successful in the philosophy of Plato, 
who combined myth with dialectic, intuition noesis with 
dianoia, more masterfully than has any other thinker; and 
who succeeded in infusing science with morality and aes- 
thetics, largely, perhaps, because of the Hellenic willingness 
to identify knowledge with virtue. Nevertheless, even in 
Greek culture, even in Plato, the two elements, the aesthetic 
and moral as over against the logical are still not in perfect 
union, and Plato, compelled to make choice, gave his final 
preference to the former, to that noetic insight which su- 
pervenes when dialectic has cleared the way, and gives then 
the final illumination of wisdom. 

In later period, came Christianity, and it is only the 
poet Dante who succeeds in making something resembling 
a coherent union of the mutually recalcitrant products of 
our logical and our contemplative understandings—as in the 
case of Plato, achieving this union solely by reducing the 
world of experience to vision, phantasm, and by the force 
of genius making of this phantasm itself the living reality. 
Since Dante’s day nothing approaching such unification has 
been achieved. Rather, discovery after discovery, Colum- 
bus, Copernicus, Descartes, Newton, Laplace, Darwin, has 
shattered the Mediaeval shell, leaving again that problem of 
choice which Plato faced and more challengingly solved than 
has any successor. 

What is ¢alled modern thought, in particular, has 
moved on broken paths. On the one hand, in our moral 
life, we have created the moral ideal of a democratic hu- 
manity, with freedom and responsibility for its keys. On 
the other, we have erected such a close-walled house of sci- 
ence, trued by logic and mathematics, as no other human 
beings ever conceived. There is, in my view, no more per- 
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fect cycle of thought than is afforded by the philosophical 
development of France from the day of Descartes to our 
own. Descartes—one of the most lovable as one of the 
most brilliant of geniuses—in his break with the past, chose 
but one thread of the fabric for future development, and 
that was the thread of logical and mathematical analysis. 
Furthermore, for him the key to both lay in the realm of 
space, of mechanics, and it is from the development of his 
ideas that our modern mechanical view of Nature has 
grown. 

As time has passed each phase has been developed. 
The psychological mechanism of the thinkers of the Eight- 
eenth Century, “L’homme machine.” The cosmic mechan- 
ism of Laplace. The biological mechanism of the followers 
of Darwin, and the positivist effort to conform morals to a 
similar model. In the modern science of sociology even 
political philosophy, so brilliant in Montesquieu and Rous- 
seau, has been invaded by mechanistic ideals. Finally, we 
have fallen into an age of criticism, of dissatisfaction, of a 
more or less blind desire for liberation from the shell in 
which we have housed our lives, and for a new and nobler 
reconstruction. Surely I am not mistaken when in the writ- 
ings of such a physicist as Henri Poincaré I seem to per- 
ceive a conscious effort to define mechanical science in the 
Platonic mode as the “language of probability,” and its 
world-vision as a myth, one among many revelations of 
truth. Nor, again, when in the philosophy of M. Bergson, 
I seem to find the counterpart and correction of Descartes’ 
over-emphasis upon space and its analytical images. The 
old year is passed ; the scientific hypertrophy which has pre- 
vailed since the Renaissance is being recognized as deform- 
ity, and men are eagerly asking for a new vision of life 
within which the values of art and moral and political ideal- 
ism shall have their recognized sanctions. 

It is in such a situation that I ask you to consider the 
lesson of the Indian. His is a philosophy, not vast in de- 
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velopment, but complete, and complete without the inner 
conflict which sunders our own spirits. It is a spiritual 
shell, perhaps; but if so, still a symbol, and a symbol of real- 
ities, vital and environmental, which have created his espe- 
cial form of life. In his attitude toward art, which for him 
is not artifice but life; in his conviction that the symbol is 
also a “Medicine”; in his unwillingness to dispart physical 
and spiritual being, moral and mechanical nature—in all 
these the Indian points toward a philosophy of life, which is 
also its action, combining truth and beauty and moral ideal- 
ism. His rituals are not merely forms; they are themselves 
the externalization of his sense of being and of the force of 
his being. Every civilization tends similarly to create for 
itself a ritual of life. Perhaps in the future of our own, 
with its immense tasks of harmonization, we have most to 
hope from those thinkers and movements which follow in 
this unaccustomed path, centering rather upon the inner 
and mystic elements of being, and seeking therethrough to 
bring to outward form that impression which is yet deep 
seated among men that all the values of life have final sanc- 
tions in reality. Then we shall view our world as a symbol, 
vital but metamorphic, and we shall agree with Plato that 
the good is to be captured only by a net in whose mesh are 
interwoven the threads of moral law and of beauty and of 
truth. In his own fashion the Red Man has captured, and 
through centuries held, his vision of the Good. For us it 
betrays many imperfections; but unto us it shows also much 
that is beautiful; and it is not the least of the Red Man’s 
benefactions, if we add to his gifts of maize and potato and 
chocolate and quinine, things material, also a last and finer 
gift of an insight which may restore to us our own vanish- 
ing sense of the outer symbolism and therefore the inner 
spirituality of the lives which we discover within the bosom 
of a mothering Nature. 





The Song of Hollands, an Inedited Tale 
Ascribed to Poe 


By JOHN E. ENGLEKIRK, JR. 


N MY search for Spanish translations and criticisms of 

Poe, I ran across an anonymous rendering of what was 
claimed to be one of his tales, as yet inedited. I discovered 
the article in La América, an important magazine of long 
standing (1857-1888) as far as Spanish political periodicals 
of that period, and, in fact, of any period, are concerned. 
La América was a bi-monthly review of politics and litera- 
ture, dedicated to the interests of both Spain and her 
rapidly dwindling colonial empire. 

I shall give the English version of the article retaining 
as far as possible whatever Poesque elements it may con- 
tain. It is entitled, “The Song of Hollands. An inedited 
tale. Edgardo Poe.” 

The preliminary comments are brief and interesting: 
“A foreign newspaper publishes the following inedited tale 
of the author of Historias extraordinarias. Without our de- 
termining its authenticity, we offer our readers a free trans- 
lation of same.” 

And the story follows: 


For nearly six thousand years man has been advanc- 
ing through the unknown. That which has been discovered 
is nothing in comparison to that which remains to be dis- 
covered, and to that which never will be discovered. The 
imagination is astonished in the face of certain problems 
which neither algebra, trigonometry, nor medicine have 
solved. 

In this category we find the case of Mr. J. S. T. Hol- 
lands, who died in Baltimore a year ago. Let no one accuse 
me of inventing the facts I am about to give. Having been 
an actual witness to the case, I shall never forget them, 


1. 8 de Octubre de 1883, Afio xxiv, No. 19, p. 15. 
[ 247 ] 
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should I live a hundred years. I cannot remember where I 
made the acquaintance of J. S. T. Hollands. It is possible 
that I met him in Boston, in the Tomahawk Hotel, where I 
used to put up quite frequently. J. S. T. Hollands was a poor 
specimen of a man (pobre diablo), six feet tall, of average 
intelligence and extremely nervous. At that time he was 
writing poor verse that he sent regularly to the newspapers 
without ever succeeding in having it accepted. At any rate, 
the fact remains that I met him in Baltimore last June. He 
was living in Union’s Hotel, just across from the house in 
which I was born. I ran across him in the street; but he 
seemed so preoccupied that he did not recognize me. He 
had changed a great deal. He was so very thin that he 
looked like a skeleton; big bluish rings encircled his eyes. I 
resolved to see him but he had become as unsociable a being 
as an Irishman after drinking. I went many times to his 
hotel and was as often and consistently told that he wasn’t 
in. The servant, charged with conveying me his unamiable 
replies, gave me some details of this peculiar man’s life. 

J.S. T. Hollands hardly ever left his room; complained 
continually of lively pains in his chest and refused to be ex- 
amined by a doctor. From time to time he played the violin, 
but he would always play the same melody. Two or three 
times he had sung the same song, incoherently, in which he 
would mention empty heart, gnawing worm, and mourning 
bells. The servant was of the opinion that J. S. T. Hol- 
lands had had some love affair in Boston that had unsettled 
his mind. 

I had almost forgotten J. S. T. Hollands when a week 
later I met the same servant. 

“That mad man with his violin is very ill,” he told me. 
“Come and see him since you’re a doctor.” 

I followed him, and the proprietor of the Union’s Hotel 
ushered me, without, delay into the sick man’s room. He 
was stretched out in bed; he recognized no one, and on his 
face were all the marked indications of a very confirmed 
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stage of phthisis. An idea flashed through my mind. It 
was two years since I had busied myself with mesmerism, 
by which I had seen obtained—and through my own ex- 
periments—very surprising results. I immediately began 
to wave magnetic passes over the head and chest of the 
dying man, who, with the first stroke of my hand across his 
forehead, experienced a violent jerk, but nothing further de- 
veloped, in spite of my magnetic powers, until a quarter of 
an hour later. His pulse was almost imperceptible. 

“Mr. Hollands,” I asked, “are you asleep?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “No, no, not enough!” 

I made new passes over his head and chest and again 
asked him whether he was asleep. 

“Yes,” he replied in a strident voice, his teeth clicking 
in a convulsive tremor. 

“Where are you?” 

“In Boston, in Summers Street, in the house of 
oh, please don’t force me to say that name!” 

I concentrated all of my will and commanded him to 
tell me the name. 

“Laura L ’’ he exclaimed in a doleful voice. 
“Wake me up!” 

Hollands’ features were so distorted that, believing it 
imprudent to insist further on this point, I asked him, 
“Where does it hurt you?” 

The dying man lifted himself up in bed, resting on his 
left arm, and clutching convulsively at his heart with his 
right hand, hummed an incoherent song which his feeble 
voice accentuated, resulting in decided expressions of grief. 
The ideas contained in the bad verse of this strange song 
were as follows: 


“I felt that my heart was breaking, 
The night you kissed me for the last time; 
And like a worm eating its way into a fruit, 
I felt that love entering me, 
That love that gnaws and kills.” 
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“Why that’s his song!” exclaimed his servant. Hol- 
lands continued : 


“Love has penetrated my heart 
And devoured it completely. 
Greedy love! 
Later like a needy soul without bread, 
It died of hunger in my empty heart. 
Her corpse, rigid and cold, 
In cadent palpitations 
Beats against the red wall of my dead heart. 
And I dare not move 
For I hear it sound the death-knell 
At my slightest change.” 

J. S. T. Hollands ended his weird song in a deep sigh 
and fell back breathless on the bed. I awoke him and he 
recognized me. 

“Get out of here! I’m not crazy! I’m not crazy!’ 

I left the hotel sadly impressed. 

That night I met one of my friends from Boston, of 
whom I made inquiries about Laura L.... He told me she 
was a woman of questionable life whom Hollands was to 
have married; that at that very time she entertained rela- 
tions with a certain Van S....,a merchant from Amberes, 
located in Boston. 

The following day, Saturday, I returned to the hotel 
at nine-thirty in the evening. Everyone was upset. Hol- 
lands was in his last agony. When I entered the room there 
was scarcely a breath of life left in him. I gave him several 
magnetic passes, and the dying man, at first calm, jumped 
abruptly from the bed without anyone daring to stop him, 
and in a voice that could apparently be heard at a great 
distance, sang in the same tune as the day before, the fol- 
lowing verses: 


“Today for her for whom with double force, 
Tolls the bell of agony 
In her heart destroyed by blows 
The sound is going to cease. 
Pray all of you for her 
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For the woman about to die, 
For the woman who is going to die.” 


The instant he finished the last verse, Mr. Hollands fell 
back lifeless on his back. He was dead. That very moment 
the clock in the neighboring tower struck ten. 

The following day I was present at the burial. Two 
days later I received a copy of a newspaper from Boston. 
Fatally, and by an operation independent of my will, my 
eyes were drawn to the following paragraph: 

“A terrible crime has scattered fear among all the in- 
habitants of Summers Street. Details are wanting. All 
that we have verified is that the victim’s name is Laura...; 
that jealousy has been the motive of the crime and that the 
assassination took place at exactly ten p. m.” 

EDGARDO POE. 


A casual reader of the tale immediately recognizes 
many elements in it that are certainly indicative of Poe. 
But a careful study of the story as to its technique and the 
time of its appearance evinces a doubt as to its authenti- 
city. It is most unlikely that a tale by Poe should have 
been left undiscovered until 1883—and then, remain un- 
known in this country. Woodberry quotes several letters 
from Carey & Lea, the publishers, to Poe, in which refer- 
ence is made to a tale that was astray on Feb. 20 and Nov. 
29, 1836. But Dr. Thomas Ollive Mabbott feels sure that 
this tale was recovered from the MS. or from Poe’s own 
memory later. The only tale known to be Poe’s that he did 
not publish is unfinished. The only tales added to the ac- 
cepted canon of Poe’s works since Griswold (1st edition 4 
vols. 1850-1856) are Julius Rodman, The Elk, and the un- 
finished bit called The Lighthouse. A story called The 
Doom has been ascribed to Poe, but Prof. Campbell is un- 


2. Life of Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, 1909, ii, p. 375. Woodberry’s discussion 
of this reference to the lost tale follows at ii, 402. 
8. For The Ligthhouse, see Woodberry’s Life of Poe, ii, 397-399. 
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willing to accept it.. The Ghost of a Grey Tadpole is a hoax 
by Dr. English.’ I am inclined to believe that we have to 
deal with a similar case, a hoax, and I shall attempt to prove 
it to be such, and suggest its probable author. 

Let us first examine the tale as to its style and tech- 
nique. Of course, after any literary product has been con- 
verted from one language to another—and a free transla- 
tion at that—and then back again into the original, one 
may venture to assert that the creator himself might be at a 
loss to identify his own work from that angle. But we have 
in this case, certain almost unmistakable signs that indicate 
the work of not Poe himself but of one aspiring to and not 
fully comprehending the master’s technique. 

This tale contains many characteristics that are un- 
deniably Poe’s. The use of general and non-committal sci- 
entific terms, the assurance and gravity with which the in- 
credible is approached and treated, the detached, impartial, 
and mechanical precision and regularity in which the tale 
is worked out, the employment of the first person, are con- 
stituent elements in Poe’s art. But it would seem that our 
anonymous author failed to grasp one of the outstanding 
characteristics of Poe’s genius—the impersonality of his 
tales. Poe systematically isolated the facts of his works 
from the facts of his individual existence. With the ex- 
ception of several transpositions, the recalling of pleasant 
school days in England, as in William Wilson, we find 
scarcely a single trace of biographical events.’ I believe 
4, fhe Doom appears in Southern Literary Messenger, 1, 235 (January, 1835). 
See Killis Campbell, The Poe Canon, in PMLA, xxvi, 325f (1912) for a discussion of 
the evidence, much of it negative, in this case, and an article by the same writer in 
Modern Language Notes for May, 1917 (xxxii, 270f} on ‘“‘A Dream” in the Saturday 
Evening Post, May 18, 1881. Prof. Mabbott writes me that complete acceptance or 
rejection is hardly possible at present in his opinion. 

5. A hoax attributed to Poe entitled ‘““‘The Ghost of a Grey Tadpole,” was ap- 
parently by Dr. Thomas Dunn English. What is known of this piece is synopsized 
by Professor Mabbott in an article, ‘“‘Poe and the Philadelphia Irish Citizen,’”’ in 
The Jorunal of the American Irish Historical Society, 1930-31, XXIX, 121-131, where 
the tale (first discovered by Prof. Killis Campbell) is reprinted. 


6. Our author may have been further influenced in his use of biographical data 
and references from the reading of the following short passages from Griswold: 
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that our would-be Poe, in an endeavor to follow what he be- 
lieved to be Poe’s method, and thereby make his tale appear 
more authentic, purposely interpolated certain facts and 
made specific mention of certain places and data that we im- 
mediately associate with events in Poe’s life. I am of the 
opinion that when the translator wrote, “he was living in 
Union’s Hotel, just across from the house where I was 
born,” he felt he was strengthening his story by the addi- 
tion of facts. But certain biographical data on Poe have 
changed since Griswold’s time, and we know that Poe was 
not born in Baltimore, but in Boston. If we assume then 
that our writer purposely gave us this fact to add credence 
to his tale, we have positive proof that he had recourse to 
Griswold for his knowledge of Poe—or more particularly— 
to Baudelaire, whose translations and biography of Poe 
were based on Griswold’s work. I say definitely from Bau- 
delaire, or the French, because in his preliminary remarks 
he has called Poe “the author of the Historias extraordina- 
rias, and Baudelaire so rendered for the continent Poe’s 
title, Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. If then, we 
know that for facts on Poe’s life he borrowed from the 
French, based on Griswold, may we not inversely assume 
that he purposely borrowed this particular fact to 
strengthen the likelihood of the tale? 

Poe seldom introduced verse into his tales. And never 
in his scientific ones. The outstanding cases are, however, 
very effective. Ligeia contains The Conqueror Worm—and 
this poem is a favorite one in Spanish translation, as are 


“Nearly all that he wrote in the last two or three years—including much of his 
best poetry—was in some sense biographical, in draperies of his imagination, those 
who take the trouble to trace his steps, will perceive but slightly concealed, the 
figure of himself.” 

‘“‘While we read the pages of the ‘Fall of the House of Usher’ or of ‘Mesmeric 
Revelations,’ we see in the solemn and stately gloom which invests one and in the 
subtle metaphysical analysis of both, indications of the idiosyncracies of what was 
most remarkable and peculiar in the author’s intellectual] nature.” 
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The Raven and The Bells.’ Again may we not assume that 
our author purposely interpolates verse in imitation of Poe, 
employing such poetical images as would remind one im- 
mediately of some of Poe’s most popular and most charac- 
teristic poems? And so he sings of love as The Conqueror 
Worm of the heart! For Laura “tolls the bell of agony,” 
and Hollands hears the death-knell, the translation for the 
Spanish “toque de agonia,” reminiscent of the “moaning 
and the groaning of the iron bells.” 

One cannot deny that there seems to be something 
forced and purposeful as to these elements in the story and 
as to the technique of presenting a subject that could un- 
questionably be Poe’s. 

Let us now assume that our translator actually did dis- 
cover, as he says, an inedited tale of Poe in a foreign news- 
paper. Let us first examine the word inedited in its conti- 
nental use. The word seems to be used rather loosely. In- 
edited material seems to be material either unknown, little 
known, or never before translated or collected. Such seems 
to be the rather ambiguous use of the word in the following 
announcement in the Gaceta Literaria for May, 1863: “Lit- 
erature—Contes inedits d’Edgar Poe, translated by W. 
Hughes.—Everyone is acquainted with the Historias extra- 
ordinarias of this peculiar writer. His weird creations be- 
long neither to the real, nor the fantastic world; they seem, 
more than anything else, the visions of a feverish dream, 
with their wavering forms, their shadowy and vague ex- 
pressions, and their mournful reflections. The new tales 
are as good as the old and if they do not add to the American 
novelist’s fame, they will complete the strange and almost 
savage aspect of his literary physiognomy.” 

I have previously stated that only three tales have been 
added to the canon since Griswold (1856) —and these do not 
 @, She Meslenation contains To One in Paradise; The Fall of the House of 


Usher contains The Haunted Palace. In every case save The Assignation the poem 


appeared first separately. But there are bits of verse in Four Beasts in One and in 
some humorous tales. 
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merit translation. Therefore, inedited tales in this instance 
could not mean tales that up to that time were unknown to 
Poe’s publishers. Baudelaire had already published his 
Histoires extraordinaires (1856), Nauvelles histoires extra- 
ordinaires (1856), Aventures d’Albert Gordon Pym (1856), 
and Eureka (1862). His Histories grotesques et sérieuses 
appeared in 1865. But it need not necessarily mean that 
The Song of Hollands was then published for the first time, 
but rather, that it made its first public appearance in the 
French press. 

Poe entered Spanish literature almost exclusively from 
the French. Could it be that our author did discover a so- 
called inedited French version of a tale of Poe? Is it pos- 
sible that this tale underwent a change in the French press, 
a change somewhat similar, although certainly more drastic 
than the ones Poe describes in his Marginalia.’ He writes, 
“One of the happiest examples, in a small way, of the car- 
rying-in-a-basket logic, is to be found in a London weekly 
paper, called ‘The Popular Record of Modern Science; a 
journal of Philosophy and General Information.’ This 
work has a vast circulation, and is respected by eminent 
men. Sometime in November, 1845, it copied from the 
Columbian Magazine, of New York, a rather adventurous 
article of mine, called ‘Mesmeric Revelation.’ It had the 
impudence, also, to spoil the title by improving it to ‘The 
Last Conversation of a Somnambule’—a phrase that is 
nothing at all to the purpose, since the person who ‘con- 
verses’ is not a somnambule. He is a sleep-waker—not a 
sleep-walker; but I presume that The Record thought it 
was only the difference of an ‘1.’ What I chiefly complain 
of, however, is that the London editor prefaced my paper 
with these words:—‘The following is an article communi- 
cated to the Columbian Magazine, a journal of respectability 
and influence in the United States by Mr. Edgar A. Poe. 
It bears internal evidence of authenticity!—But to The 


8. This note first appeared in Graham’s Magazine, March, 1848 (xxxii, 178) 
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Record; on the issue of my ‘Valdemar Case,’ this journal 
copies it, as a matter of course, and (also as a matter of 
course) improves the title, as in the previous instance.” Is 
it possible, then, that The Song of Hollands first appeared 
in the French as a version, certainly distorted beyond rec- 
ognition!—, of one of these English ‘misnomers’ and called 
inedited, therefore, because of the change in name that had 
already rendered it less familiar? I think not. Nor do I 
believe it to be hoax that originated in the French press.” 

However, I am convinced that it is a hoax of our anony- 
mous Spanish author, the product of a keen interest in Poe’s 
Mesmeric Revelation and The Facts in the Case of M. Val- 
demar at a time when, or several years subsequent to, a 
veritable Poeish cult was influencing Spanish literature. 

Let us trace briefly the history of these two tales in 
Spanish translation. I shall confine myself to their appear- 
ance in the magazines. In the very column of La América, 
in September and October of 1858, there appeared two of 
Poe’s tales—taken from Baudelaire. They were Sombra- 


Shadow, and Revelacién Magnética—Mesmeric Revelation. 
At the same time El Mundo Pintoresco announced the im- 
mediate translation of several of Poe’s tales and among 
them we find Visiones Magnéticas.” In the same review for 
June, 1860, we find a direct (?) rendering from the English 
of La verdad de lo que pas6 en casa” de Mr.” Valdemar. The 


9. We may recall at this point that in both the Freinch and Spanish press 
certain of Poe’s tales appeared under different titles as steals. Shortly after the 
French journal, La Commerce, had given a feuilleton in which The Murders of the 
Rue Morgue appeared in translation, a writer for La Quotidienne served it for that 
paper under the title of L’Orang-Otang. La Quotidienne was accused of plagiary 
and during the legal investigation that followed, it was proved to the satisfaction of 
the tribunal that the tale had been stolen entirely from Poe. (See Griswold’s Memoir). 

In El Museo Universal for Feb. 15, 1857, Poe made his first known Spanish ap- 
pearance in an anonymous translation of his Three Sundays in a Week. (See Fer- 
guson, John De Lancey, American Literature in Spain, N. Y., 1916, p. 56.) 

10. It is interesting to note the various renderings of the title of the same 
tale. One easily understands how anything may be possible as to change in style, 
technique, and even subject matter after several re-renditions. 

11. Either a typographical error or mistranslation of the English word ‘‘case.” 

12. Note also the rendering of M Valdemar as Mr. Valdemar. 
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feuilleton of Las Novedades published La verdad acerca del 
caso de Mr. Valdemar in August, 1860 (from the French). 
Many editions of Poe’s stories, containing these two tales, 
and several imitations of some of the most popular ones as 
The Black Cat and The Murders in the Rue Morgue are 
scattered through this period. Alarcon writes his Cuentos 
inverosimiles. Ros de Olano and many others have taken to 
the short story a la Poe. So much so that P. Yago, in La 
América of February, 1871, criticizes the development and 
trends of the Spanish novel as follows: “Today the likeli- 
hood of the plot really matters little; whether it is more or 
less complicated is also of minor importance; today the 
critics, or rather, today the public looks for the truth in the 
logical development of the events, however incredible they 
in themselves may be. Today the truth of the plot is judged 
with relation to the details; today for form, for the tech- 
nique of presenting the plot and of giving it the appearance 
of truth, veritable ‘tours de force’ are employed. It is a 
kind of intellectual gymnastics, in which for a Balzac we 
find a Karr, and for a Karr an Edgar Poe.” 

The Spanish public demands the “original and daring 
literature” of the “celebrated and unfortunate Angloamer- 
ican writer.” Poe’s creations occur repeatedly in criticisms 
as peculiarly applicable to describing unbelievable, horrible, 
and weird effects as when Juan Valera, in a review of the 
theatre, likens a dramatic groan “to the hollow aye, to the 
cough of a consumptive, and to the stertorian voice of the 
magnetized dead man whom Edgar Poe paints for us in one 
of him most gruesome legends.” 

We see how popular Poe’s Mesmeric Revelation and 
The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar were in this period. 
But for over twenty years (1860-1883) we find no magazine 
versions of these tales; and then in La América appears 
what is purported to be an inedited tale of Poe. It is un- 
deniably a hoax based on these two popular stories, appear- 


18. La Razén, Revista dramatica, Tomo II—1861. 
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ing at a time when its similarity to the above-mentioned 
tales might not raise the question of its authenticity. 

But does our anonymous “forger’” mean the authenti- 
city of the tale as a work of Poe or does he mean the authen- 
ticity of the facts in the case—‘The internal evidence of 
authenticity” about which Poe complained?“ It is obviously 
but another ruse on his part to dupe and interest his read- 
ers, and appears, most certainly, as the work of one who has 
been absorbed in the reading and study of Poe. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell long on the similarities 
between this tale and those of Poe’s. Poe begins both tales 
by saying that he will but give the facts “even in the teeth of 
a world of prejudice”; that he will “detail without com- 
ment” upon what he is about to relate. In both stories we 
find that the person to be mesmerized is a confirmed con- 
sumptive. Poe says of Vankirk in Mesmeric Revelations: 
“For many months he had been laboring under confirmed 
phthisis. ..” and of Valdemar: “For some months previous 
to my becoming acquainted with him, his physicians had 
declared him in a confirmed phthisis.” To be a “good sub- 
ject for mesmeric experiment” the victim must not only be 
a confirmed consumptive but also “markedly nervous.” Poe 
tells us in The Facts in the Case of M. Veldemar that “his 
attention, for the last three years, had been repeatedly 
drawn to the subject of mesmerism.” And so, our alleged 
Poe, upon seeing Hollands’ mental and physical condition, 
as a subject most suitable for mesmeric experiments, sud- 
denly decides to prove the superiority of mind over matter 
through the mesmeric art. . 

May I digress here for a moment to indicate another 
probable source of our hoax. I have already mentioned 
Ligeia as having suggested to the creator of this tale the 
feasibility of introducing verse into his story. The simi- 
larity of phenomena that occur in both Ligeia and in The 
Song of Hollands is striking. Mauclair, in speaking of 


14. See Page 255. 
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Ligeia, says, “The synchrony of time and of consciences may 
occasion, according to the secret thought of Poe, horrible 
efforts he has symbolized them in the struggle of Ligeia 
who, to live again and to replace her rival of whom she is 
jealous, succeeds in reincarnating herself, poisoning her and 
taking her place in the coffin.’”” Is not our author trying to 
bring out this synchrony of time and thought, this unitary 
system of Poe in which all matter is reduced to an Idea, and 
show that the mind, when set free through mesmerism, may 
pierce time and space and reveal happenings beyond the 
power and comprehension of the physical organs? 

In proving the superiority of mind over matter, our 
ficticious Poe incidentally proves the veracity of Poe’s state- 
ments, as set forth in Mesmeric Revelation, as to the general 
features of the laws of mesmerism: “that man, by mere 
exercise of will, can so impress his fellow, as to cast him 
into an abnormal condition,—that, while in this state, the 
person so impressed employs only with effort, and then 
feebly, the external organs of sense, yet perceives, with 
keenly refined perception and through channels supposed 
unknown, matters beyond the scope of the physical organs; 
—that, moreover, his intellectual faculties are wonderfully 
exalted and invigorated; that his sympathies with the per- 
son so impressing him are profound (note the decided 
change in Hollands when under the spell of mesmerism!) ; 
and, finally, that his susceptibility to the impression in- 
creases with its frequency (Hollands never having been 
mesmerized as Vankirk in Mesmeric Revelation was in the 
habit of being, is quite as difficult a case as Valdemar, and 
it is only through repeated passes, and after some delay, 
that he finally yields to the mesmeric influence), while, in 
the same proportion, the peculiar phenomena elicited are 
more extended and more pronounced. (It is only through 
the concentration of all of the mesmerist’s will that Hol- 


15. Mauclair, Le Génie d’Edgar Poe, p. 225. 
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lands is forced to yield to his interlocutor and confess the 
name of Laura L....)” 

The technique employed in the case of Hollands is al- 
most verbatim that of Poe over Valdemar. If the reader 
will note the italicized words in the tale where Hollands 
is being cast under a mesmeric spell,* and then compare 
them with the following lines that explain Poe’s method of 
mesmerizing Valdemar, he will be amazed at the wholesale 
transposition of most of Poe’s technique: “J commenced the 
passes which I had already found most effectual in subduing 
him. He was evidently influenced with the first lateral 
stroke of my hand across his forehead; but although I ex- 
erted all my powers, no further perceptible effect was in- 
duced until after ten o’clock (Hollands’ fateful hour!)—. 
By this time his pulse was imperceptible and his breathing 
stertorious, and at intervals of half a minute. This condi- 
tion was nearly unaltered for a quarter of an hour.” 

The ending of the alleged Poe tale is most convincing— 
abrupt, positive, to the point, and impersonal. 

There remains little doubt but that the anonymous 
creator of this inedited tale attempted to set forth certain 
principles that Poe exposes in Mesmeric Revelation and in 
Ligea, through the application of the “general features of 
the laws of mesmerism” and through a special case, the 
facts of which are remarkably similar to the The Facts in 
the Case of M. Valdemar. 

Whatever his motives may have been for the concocting 
of The Song of Hollands, we are not at a loss to find the 
fount from which the idea of such a hoax undoubtedly 
sprung. It is to be found in the opening paragraphs of The 
Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar: “Of course, I shall not 
pretend to consider it any matter for wonder, that the ex- 
traordinary case of M. Valdemar has excited discussion. It 
would have been a miracle had it not—especially under the 


16. See page 249. 
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circumstances. Through the desire of all persons con- 
cerned, to keep the affair from the public, at least for the 
present, or until we had further opportunities for investiga- 
tion—through our endeavor to affect this—a garbled or ez- 
aggerated account made its way into society, and became 
the source of many unpleasant misrepresentations; and, 
very naturally, of a great deal of disbelief.” 

Should there still be some doubt as to our conclusion 
that The Song of Hollands is but a hoax, let us examine an 
article that appeared in the very next issue of the same mag- 
azine—La América of October 28, 1883. I feel sure that we 
can prove most convincingly that it is not a tale of Poe, and 
this done, we will have unearthed the anonymous forger 
himself. 

The article is entitled A Dream of Edgar Poe, and was 
submitted by Aurélien Scholl. The author begins his story 
by telling us briefly of Poe’s trip to Greece and to St. Peters- 
burgh, and of how, finally, he finds himself for two days in 
Paris, where the following event occurs. He tells us of a 
dream that Poe had as he slept in a “cheese-store,” the eve 
of his departure for America, a dream in which Poe listens 
to various discussions by preachers and orators as they 
harangue the people who inhabit the world of cheese, about 
the universe, fate, immortality of the soul, politics, and no- 
bility. 

The following day, in the milkshop where he is break- 
fasting, Poe enters into a discussion with a young clergy- 
man on the subject of man’s will, and the incompatibility of 
a belief in the freedom of human actions and a belief in the 
universal and all-powerful soul. The young clergyman and 
Poe bring their conversation to an end as follows: 


“I maintain then,” says Poe, “that materialism is the 
only doctrine compatible with a belief in an omnipresent 
God, a universal and eternal soul.” 

“Without convincing me, your argument has surprised 
and interested me.” 
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Poe arose. 

“Are you leaving, sir?” 

“Probably never to return.” 

“And where are you going?” 

“To America, where I was born.” 

“May I know your name?” 

“Edgar Allan Poe, mathematician!” 

“Bon voyage, sir.” 

“But now that you know my name, I would be greatly 
pleased to know yours.” 

“T am the Abbe Lamennais.” 


There are several elements in this article by Scholl that 
lead one to believe that he is the perpertrator of the hoax 
that appeared in the preceding issue of La América. 

It is evident that Scholl referred to Baudelaire or Gris- 
wold for facts on Poe’s life. It is Griswold who tells us that 
Poe “soon after left the country with the Quixotic intention 
of joining the Greeks, then in the midst of their struggle 
with the Turks. He never reached his destination, and we 
know but little of his adventures in Europe for nearly 
a year. By the end of this time he had made his way to 
St. Petersburgh, and our Minister in that capital, the late 
Mr. Henry Middleton, of South Carolina, was summoned 
one morning to save him from penalties incurred in a 
drunken debauch. Through Mr. Middleton’s kindness, he 
was set at liberty and enabled to return to this country.”” 

But later biographers have disproved the details of the 
above account of Poe’s wanderings in Europe, just as they 
have corrected Griswold’s statement as to the date and 
birthplace of Poe! 

47. Griswold says nothing of Poe’s visit to France. However, if we Jook in the 
latest edition of Espasa-Calpe’s Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada we find the following 
in the article on Poe: “Upon returning to France he (Poe) took to bed badly 
wounded, being cared for by a Scotch lady, who gave him the means to return to 
America after an absence of eighteen months.” 

There is a fairly widespread tradition that Poe visited France, but no convincing 


evidence. See, for example, Notes and Queries, Dec. 28, 1929. The visit seems to be 
one of the events that ought to have happened, but no one has shown that it did! 
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Is it a mere coincidence that both the author of The 
Song of Hollands and the author of A Dream of Edgar Poe 
should have had occasion to make use of biographical data 
on Poe for their tales? I believe not. I feel sure that Scholl 
had a deep interest in Poe, the man, and that he had been 
attracted to him by many incidents in his life, as told by 
Griswold. Poe’s genius not only as a short story writer and 
a poet, but also as one interested in science and philosophy, 
appealed to our Spanish author. Poe’s varied life spent now 
in Boston, now in Baltimore, now in England, and again in 
Greece and Russia, added greatly to Scholl’s appreciation of 
Poe. Is it any wonder, then, that he should have seized 
every possible opportunity to give his readers as complete 
a portrait of Poe as his keen sympathy with the American 
must have urged him to do? 

The discussion that takes place between Poe and 
Lamennais is but Scholl’s version of the conversation that 
ensued between Vankirk and Poe in Mesmeric Revelation. 
The theme that “materialism is the only doctrine compati- 
ble with a belief in an omnipresent God, a universal and 
eternal soul,” is also the subject of discussion in Poe’s story. 
Let us examine Poe’s tale a moment to assure ourselves of 
this similarity in the argument of both stories. I shall give 
several excerpts that will indicate this clearly. 

Poe asks Vankirk, “Is not God immaterial?” 

And Vankirk replies, “There is no immateriality—it 
is a mere word. That which is not matter, is not at all— 
unless qualities are things. 

P. “Is God, then, Material?’ 

V. “No.” (This reply startled me very much). 

P. “What, then, is he?” 

V. (After a long pause, and mutteringly). “I see— 
but it is a thing difficult to tell—He is not spirit, for he 
exists. Nor is he matter, as you understand it.—The ulti- 
mate, or unparticled matter but impels all things—and thus 
is all things within itself. This matter is God. What men 
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attempt to embody in the word ‘thought’ is this matter in 
motion.” 

P. “But in all this—in this identification of mere mat- 
ter with God—is there nothing of irreverence?” 

V. “Can you say why matter should be less reverenced 
than mind ?—God, with all the powers attributed to spirit, is 
but the perfection of matter.” 

The very fact that both The Song of Hollands and the 
article by Scholl should be based, in the main, on Poe’s 
Mesmeric Revelation, is a revelation in itself. The problems 
that Poe sets forth in Ligeia, Mesmeric Revelation, and The 
Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar find their counterparts 
in The Song of Hollands and in the article by Scholl. It 
would seem that by the application of a simple algebraic 
equation, no possible doubt could remain as to the unknown 
quantity—anonymous. 

Is it not strange, then, that almost twenty years after 
Poe’s last appearance in Spanish magazines, there should 
suddenly appear two articles in successive issues of the 
same review, one purported to be anonymous translation of 
an inedited tale by Poe, and the other a tale about Poe? 
And more wonderful still that both articles should have so 
much in common! I believe that Scholl forged the tale 
The Song of Hollands, not only because a keen interest in 
Poe, and especially in his tales Mesmeric Revelation and The 
Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar, had to find expression in 
some way, but also because he wished to arouse and prepare 
his readers for his own article that was to appear in the 
following issue signed with his name! He felt that his 
tale, if attributed to the author of Historias extraordinarias 
would be readily devoured by the reading public. The fact 
that he claimed it to be an inedited tale by Poe not only 
served to arouse an interest in the tale, and in its authen- 
ticity, but also necessitated that its translator remain un- 
known. The ground was thus well prepared. And I am 
almost certain that the readers of La América awaited 
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with as much anxiety the next issue of the magazine for an- 
other possible tale by Poe as I, with enthusiasm, searched 
its columns to find a possible explanation of the anony- 
mously-translated, inedited tale by Poe—The Song of 
Hollands. 

But is not the author of A Dream of Edgar Poe and of 
The Song of Hollands the Aurélien Scholl of French litera- 
ture? Unquestionably so! The article is signed Aurélien 
and not Aureliano Scholl! Aurélien Scholl (1833-1912) 
was a French short story writer, novelist, journalist, dra- 
matist, and critic. He was most successful in journalism, 
contributing many articles to some of the leading Parisian 
newspapers as Le Corsaire, Paris, Le Mousquetaire, L’Illus- 
tration, Le Rappel, Le Soir, Gil Blas, and Le Figaro, and 
founding successively Le Satan, Le Nain Jaune, Le Club, Le 
Jacky, and Le Lorgnon. He was on the staff of L’Evene- 
ment from 1872-82; was editor-in-chief of Le Voltaire in 
1882-1883, and editor of L’Echo of Paris from 1883-1885. 

Where the two stories by Scholl first appeared in print 
is hard to say. Did Scholl himself contribute these two 
articles to La América? Are they to be found in the French 
press, in the files of one of the many newspapers to which 
Scholl contributed? Were that discovery made, no possible 
doubt could remain as to the originator of the hoax. But 
how is one to explain the remarkable coincidence of the 
appearance of two articles by Scholl, in translation, in suc- 
cessive issues of La América, one attributed to Poe but 
anonymous, and the other on Poe signed by Scholl? A fact 
that is all the more amazing since this is the first and only 
translation of Scholl to be found in the files of La América. 
And I may add that I found not a single reference to Scholl 
in some fifty Spanish reviews covering the period from 
1850-1870. The fact that this is the only contribution by 
Aurélien Scholl in the Spanish press would seem to support 
further our contention that he is the French journalist and 
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not a Spanish writer.. It would also seem to indicate that 
Scholl was not a contributor to the Spanish press from 
which would naturally follow the acceptance of the prelim- 
inary remarks to The Song of Hollands: “A foreign news- 
paper publishes the following inedited tale of the author of 
Historias extraordinarias. Without our determining its 
authenticity, we offer our readers a free translation of 
same.” 


LA CANCION DE HOLLANDS 
Un cuento inédito—Edgardo Poe 


Un peridéddico extranjero publica el siguiente cuento 
inédito del autor de las Historias extraordinarias. Sin con- 
starnos su autenticidad, ofrecemos a nuestros lectores una 
traducci6n libre del mismo: 

Hace préximamente seis mil anos que el hombre avanza 
a través de lo desconocido. Lo que ha descubierto no es 
nada en comparacién de lo que queda por descubrir y de lo 
nunca descubrira. La imaginacién se espanta ante ciertos 
problemas que no resuelven el algebra, la trigonometria ni la 
medicina. 

En este ntimero se encuentra el caso del sefior J. S. T. 
Hollands, muerto en Baltimore el ajo iltimo. Que no se me 
acuse de inventar los hechos que voy a referir. Testigo pre- 
sencial del caso, no he de olvidarlos aunque viva cien ajios. 
No puedo recordar donde hice el conocimiento de J. 8S. T. 
Hollands. Es posible que sea en Boston, en el hotel de 
Tomahawk, donde me hospedaba con frecuencia. J. S. T. 
Hollands era un pobre diablo de seis pies de estatura, de 
inteligencia vulgar y extremadamente nervioso. En aquel 
tiempo pasaba su existencia haciendo malos versos, que pre- 
sentaba con regularidad a los peridédicos, sin lograr su inser- 
cién. De todos modos, lo cierto es que en Junio del ajio 
ultimo volvi a encontrarmelo en Baltimore: vivi en Union’s 
Hotel, justamente enfrente de la casa en que yo naci. Le 
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hallé en la calle; pero se habia convertido en un ser tan in- 
sociable, como un irlandes después de beber; me presenté 
muchas veces en su hotel, y siempre se me negé6 sistematica- 
mente que estuviese en casa. El criado encargado de tras- 
mitirme sus poco amables respuestas, me di6é detalles de la 
vida de este hombre singular. 

J. S. T. Hollands no salia casi nunca, se quejaba de 
vivos dolores en el pecho, y se negaba a ser visitado por 
ningin médico. De cuando en cuando tocaba el violin, pero 
siempre ejecutaba la misma melodia. Dos o tres veces habia 
cantado al misma cancién con letras incoherentes, en que se 
hablaba de corazén vacio, gusano roedor y toque de agonia. 
El criado emitié la opinién de que J. S. T. Hollands habia 
tenido en Boston alguna historia de amor que le habria de- 
sarreglado el cerebro. 

Habia ya casi olvidado a J. S. T. Hollands cuando a las 
ocho dias encontré al mismo criado. 

—E] loco del violin esté muy malo,—me dijo ;—venid a 
verle, puesto que sois médico. 

Yo le segui, y el duefio del Union’s Hotel me introdujo 
sin dificultad en el cuarto del enfermo. Este se hallaba ten- 
dido en su lecho; no conocia a nadie; y en su rostro tenia 
marcados todos los carasteres de la tisis mas avanzada. Una 
idea cruzé6 por mi mente. Hacia dos anos que no me 
ocupaba en hacer pruebas de magnetismo, de que habia visto 
obtener y obtenido por mi mismo resultados sorprendentes. 
Inmediatemente comencé a dar pases magnéticos sobre la 
cabeza y el pecho del moribundo, que en el primer momento, 
y cuando la accién de mi mano se ejercié sobre su frente, ex- 
perimenté una fuerte sacudida, que no tuvo otro resultado, a 
pesar de mi fuerza magnética, hasta que pasé un cuarto de 
hora. El pulso era casi imperceptible: 


—Sejior Hollands, le pregunté, jdormis? 

—Si. ...me respondi6. ; No! ; No es bastante! 

Di nuevos pases sobre su pecho y su cabeza y le pre- 
gunté de nuevo si dormia. 
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—Si,—me contest6 con voz estridente, rechinando los 
dientes con temblor convulsivo. 

—j Dénde estais? 

—En Boston ....en la calle de Summers... en casa de 
... | No me obliguéis a pronunciar este nombre! 


Yo reconcentré toda mi voluntad y le ordené que me 
dijese el nombre. 
—jLaura L.... !—exclamé con voz dolorida. j; Des- 


pertadme! 

La fisinomia de Hollands estaba de tal manera descom- 
puesta que, creyendo imprudente insistir sobre ese punto, le 
pregunté: 

—, Dénde os duele? 

El moribundo se incliné en el lecho, apoyandose sobre el 
brazo izquierdo, y apretando convulsivamente su corazé6n 
con la mano derecha, entonéd una cancién incoherente que 
con su débil voz acentuaba, dando sefialadas muestras de 
dolor. Las ideas contenidas en el verso incorrecto de su 
canto especial eran las siguientes: 


“Yo senti que mi corazén se rompia 
La noche en que me di6 el ultimo beso, 
Y como un gusano que entra en un fruto 
Senti introducirse en mi 
El] amor que roe y que mata.” 


—Toma, pues si es sii cancién; exclamé6 el criado. 
lands continué: 


“El amor ha penetrado en mi corazén 
Y lo ha devorado enteramente 
El amor avio! 
Después como un pobre sin pan; 
Ha muerto de hambre 
En mi coraz6én vacio. 
Su cadaver helado y rigido 
Golpea con cadenciosos latidos 
La roja pared de mi corazén muerto 
Y no me atrevo a moverme 
Porque le oigo tocar a agonia 
Cuando hago el menor movimiento.” 
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J. S. T. Hollands terminé su extrafia cancién con un 
hondo gemido y cay6é exanime sobre el lecho. Le desperté 
y me reconocié 

—jSalid de aqui!—me grité con furor.—j No estoy loco 
(sees no estoy loco! 

Sali, en efecto, del hotel tristemente impresionado. 
Por la noche encontré a uno de mis amigos de Boston, a 
quien pedi noticias de Laura L. . . . Me dijo que era una 
mujer de costumbres ligeras, con quien Hollands habia 
debido casarse; que en aquellos momentos estaba en rela- 
ciones con un tal Van §S.... comerciante de Amberes, es- 
tablecido en Boston. Al dia siguiente, sabado, volvi al hotel 
a las nueve y media de la noche. Toda la casa estaba en 
movimiento. Hollands agonizaba. Cuando entré en su 
cuarto, apenas le quedaba un soplo de vida. Le di algunos 
pases magnéticos, y el moribundo, a principio tranquilo, 
salto bruscamente del lecho sin que nadie osara detenerle, y 
con una voz que parecia escucharse a gran distancia, cant6, 
con la misma misica que el dia anterior, los versos siguien- 
tes: Hoy por ella—Por quien, con doble fuerza, suena la 
campana de la agonia.—En su corazén destrozado por los 
golpes.—Va a cesar el sonido..... Rogad todas.—Por la 
mujer que vaamorir. Por la mujer que vaamorir. En el 
instante en que acabé el ultimo verso, cay6 el senor Hollands 
exanime y de espaldas. Habia muerto. En este momento 
daban las diez de la noches en el reloj de la vecina torre. Al 
dia siguiente asisti al entierro. Dos dias después recibi un 
numero de un periodico de Boston. Fatalmente, y por efecto 
independiente de mi voluntad, mis ojos se fijaron en el sigui- 
ente parrafo: “Un crimen terrible ha esparcido el terror 
entre toda los habitantes de lo calle de Sumbers. Nos 
faltan detalles. Todo lo que hemos averiguado es que la vic- 
tima se llama Laura L. . . . que el asesino es un belga es- 
tablecido en esta ciudad, llamado Van S... ., que los celos 
han sido el mévil del crimen, y que el asesinato se ha come- 
todo a las diez en punto de la noche.” EDGARDO POE. 








| 
| 
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Alone 
By VAN DEUSEN CLARK 


A sorry music we play with all earth’s spheres, 
A lonely voice crying out ten thousand years 
Down all the dark wilderness and still lone, 

Cries across the world. And as sea’s foam 

It heard for the idle moment, only to be 

Clutched by an unseen hand and back to sea, 

So am I—alone in this forest of waste 

To watch old Time in his plodding haste 

Crook a long finger and beckon with his hand 
Slowly—Slowly and always across the land. 

And so am I always—alone to cry 

Without a friend—always not even I. 

God! To feel secure—if only fast rock, 

Dumb and unfeeling even to beauty’s shock 
Would be something I know—but this one 
Lone figure—bending and bowing before the sun 
And crying aloud ten thousand years the sorrows 
Of useless todays and all endless tomorrows— 
And ten thousand miles of waste, dark and deep, 
Alone and even to myself alone—to keep 

A song that no one hears. Perhaps it was planned 
That no one (nor even myself) should understand. 





Earthquakes 


By F. M. DENTON 


HE University of New Mexico is to have a seismograph. 

It remains to be seen whether a seismograph will work 
faithfully, or indeed will work at all, without the guidance 
of a Jesuit Father. The affinity of Jesuits for seismographs 
must be more than a coincidence. It is appropriate that 
when mankind is being shaken like grain in a seive there 
should be a priest to keep the records. It is fitting that a 
priest should keep account when Satan blasts God’s earth. 

Within the past few months, Albuquerque has felt two 
earthquakes. The first was a little one—no more than the 
rumble of a passing tumbrel; the second was a “tremble- 
ment de terre.” 

The way of earthquakes are understood better today 
than a century ago, but they still remain most awful and 
mysterious. Here are some thoughts about earthquakes 
written 300 years ago, by a contemporary of Descartes. 
The extract is given from the quaint French of a manuscript 
called “Traitté de Physique.” 


Aprez tout ce que je viens de dire en parlant 
du feu en general, apeine est il necessaire de parler 
en particulier des feux souterrains. Car il est aisé 
a concevoir que 1a ou il y a des minieres de soufre 
ou de bitume, il s’en éleve des exhalaisons qui peu- 
vent recontrer des cavitez souterraines, aux voutes 
desquelles elles s’attachent, comme la suye fait au 
dedans de nos cheminées, ou comme la fleur de sou- 
fre s’attache au haut des chymiques; se meslant 
mesme avec le nitre ou le salpestre qui sort des 
mesmes voutes; a la facon que nous le voyons sor- 
tir du pied d’un vieil mur. Aijinsy il se fait une 
espece de crouste qui a beaucoup de disposition a 
s’enflammer. 

Et il se peut faire que cette crouste s’embrase 
en effet par plusieurs causes; dont la premiere est 
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le froissement de ses parties, que la pesanteur 
fait détacher de la voute de la caverne ou cette 
crouste s’estoit formée. La seconde qui est apeu- 
prez semblable a la premiere, est la cheute de quel- 
que grosse pierre que les pluyes peuvent avoir 
minée insensiblement jusqu’a la detacher de la 
roche qui est audessus de cette caverne, laquelle 
ecrasant en tombant certaine partie de la crouste, 
y met de feu de la mesme maniere que nous venons 
de dire que les Americains embrasoient deux mor- 
ceaux de bois qu’ ils frottent l’un contre |’autre, 
ou bien comme il arrive quelquefois que les pilons 
des moulins ou |’on fait la poudre a canon, mettent 
le feu dans cette poudre, lors que la broyant a leur 
ordinaire, ils la rencontrent seulement un peu plus 
seche qu’elle ne ‘ait estre; La troisieme cause est 
la rencontre d’u:. icrre qui tombant contre une 
autre produit des etincelles qui mettent le feu a la 
matiere combustible qui est tout proche. Aquoy 
l’on peut encore ajouter qu’une grosse pierre ve- 
nant a tomber de fort haut dans des creux souter- 
rains, la vitesse de sa cheute oblige l’air qu’elle ren- 
contre et qu’elle force de remonter, a se mouvoir 
extremement viste, en telle sorte qu’il peut rencon- 
trer la quelque parties, qui ont toute l’agitation que 
peut avoir le premier Element. 

Tous les feux qui s’allument dans les creux 
souterrains ne doivent pas necessairement parois- 
tre au dehors, et il se peut faire qu’ils soient suf- 
foquez immediatement aprez leur naissance, faute 
de trouver des soupiraux par ou ils puissent ex- 
haler leur fumées; ainsi ceux 1A mesme qui habi- 
tent les terres au dessous desquel les certains feux 
se sont allumez ne s’en doivent pas toujours apper- 
cevoir. 

Toutefois si la caverne souterraine se trouvait 
remplie d’une_ exhalaison extraordinairement 
épaisse qui resemblat a celle qui s’éleve d’une 
chandelle fraichement éteinte, elle prendrait feu 
toutacoup, et se dilatant, elle souleverait l’air et la 
terre qui est audessus. Demesme apeuprez que la 
poudre a canon de nos mines souleve les terreins au 
dessous desquels ces ont esté faites. Ensuite de- 
quoy il est evident que |’exhalaison estant cons- 
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umée, ce qui avoit esté élevé doit retomber par son 
propre poids, et cest en cela que consistent les 
tremblemens de terre. I] peut mesme arriver que 
l’un de ses tremblemens sera suivy de plusieurs 
autres, s’il y a plusieurs cavernes voisines les unes 
des autres, et qui ayent quelque sorte de commu- 
nication pour faire que les exhalaisons dont elles 
sont remplies s’allument successivement. 

I] peut aussy arriver qu’une seule caverne soit 
si grande, et que la cheute de la contrée de la terre 
qui luy servoit comme de voute, soit si rude 
qu’elle se fende et descende beaucoup plus bas 
qu’elle n’estoit auparavant. Ce qui explique com- 
ment des villes entieres ont esté abismées par un 
seul tremblement de terre. 


In theory and in action the seismograph is simple. 
Newton or Galileo could have made one. Why are there 
so few of them in the world? The records from a sufficient 
number of seismograph stations would make possible the 
prediction of coming earthquakes and many lives could be 
saved. An earthquake in Japan in 1703 killed 200,000 
people, and one in India in 1737 killed 300,000. That of 
1923 in Japan killed 100,000. The cost of a seismographic 
station is high, but regarded as insurance it is trifling. 
There is an inexcusable time lag between the discovery of 
scientific principles and their application in the case of the 
seismograph. The radio amplifying tube makes practicable 
the use of the piezo-electric crystal as an ideally simple seis- 
mometer. For example, a crystal of Rochelle salt becomes 
charged electrically when compressed. By aid of ampli- 
fying tubes, the charge and the compression causing it, may 
be recorded electrically. Crystals of Rochelle salt are on 
the market which weigh several pounds. One of these crys- 
tals simply lying on a table forms a seismometer. Every 
earth tremor which shakes the table, sets up compression in 
the crystal; the compression produces electrical charges; 
the amplifying tubes respond with currents and give a 
record of the tremor. 
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The knowledge and means are available but the appli- 
cation lags. A perfected and cheapened seismometer is 
demanded, not only for the recording of nature’s earth- 
quakes, but also for the recording of man-made earthquakes. 
The explosion of a charge of dynamite, buried in the earth, 
sends out earthquake waves in all directions. The propaga- 
tion of these waves is affected by the nature of the earth and 
by presence of lumps of mineral matter. Seismographic 
records of such artificial earthquakes make possible the 
definite locating of mineral deposits. In the hands of the 
prospector, the seismograph is an invaluable tool. At pres- 
ent the design and manufacture of seismographs for pros- 
pecting is left to a few private prospecting companies. The 
knowledge that these companies has is limited, but it is 
valuable—and it is kept secret. 

The proper place for the study and development of the 
seismograph is in the laboratory of a university. The 
state of New Mexico contains large deposits of minerals, the 
discovery of which might be hastened by the seismograph. 
In this state much money is being invested in roads. That 
is very good. Few investments could be better. One of 
those few is seismographs. 





The Origin of Our Thanksgiving Turkey and 
Its Use by the American Indians Before 
the Coming of the White Man 


By ELIZABETH VAN ARSDALE 


HERE is a great deal of misconception current with re- 

gard to the turkey. Where did it come from? Who were 
the first to use and domesticate it? It is certainly a truly 
American product, because archaeology has shown that 
there are instances of its use in America in prehistoric 
times, and it was used in some way by almost all of the In- 
dians on this continent long before Columbus ventured to 
sail westward. 

The turkey family is a native to this continent only, and 
is here confined to North America and to Central America. 
The turkey formerly occurred wild from southern Mexico 
to New England and Canada, and from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Atlantic seaboard, but now is rarely found north 
of Virginia in the eastern region of this country because it 
has been so persistently hunted as to be almost exterminated 
in that area. 

The turkey used to be ranked as a separate family, but 
is now regarded by some authorities as the only natural 
American representative of the pheasant family. There are 
two main species of the turkey, of which the Mealeagris 
gallopavo has the widest range in North America. There 
are five main varieties now recognized: The Florida tur- 
key, Merriam’s turkey, the Rio Grande turkey, the Ameri- 
can wild turkey, and the type not found within the United 
States, the Yucatan Ocellated turkey. The turkey has a 
handsome plumage with a bronze luster, a naked caruncu- 
lated head, and whitish tips to the upper tail coverts and 
tail feathers in the typical variety (that of Mexico) from 
which our domesticated bird is derived. The northern va- 
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rieties are to be distinguished by the chestnut tips to the 
tail coverts and tail feathers. The Yucatan bird is consid- 
erably smaller and has a very brilliant plumage. The do- 
mesticated varieties display a greater range of color such as 
buff, slate, or pure white. 

The origin of our common “Thanksgiving Turkey” is 
very interesting and quite surprising; tracing its lineage 
back to the court of Montezuma. It seems to be a common 
concept that the bird was first obtained by the settlers from 
the Indians of the Atlantic coastal region, but this is not the 
case, as it has already been domesticated in Europe for al- 
most a century previous to the establishment of the New 
England settlements. The turkey had come into Europe as 
early as the sixteenth century. When the Spanish conquer- 
ors invaded Mexico, they found the turkey already domesti- 
cated by the Aztecs. It is somewhat doubtful to what extent 
the turkeys were used as an article of food by the Indians, 
but there is record of a flock of tame turkeys which were 
used to supply the larger birds of prey in the aviary of Mon- 
tezuma with food. But at any rate the turkey found favor 
with the appetites of the Spaniards and specimens were 
immediately sent home to the court of Spain. It is said that 
Fra Agapida, Cortez’ own confessor, propagated it while 
still in Mexico, and that the great conqueror was exceed- 
ingly proud of the flock he carried back to Castile and Ara- 
gon. These birds were at first a great rarity and were very 
valuable, even taking their place as an important item in the 
dowry of a princess. Everyone liked the turkey so much 
that it soon became very plentiful and even spread as far 
as China. By 1530, turkeys were known and enjoyed even 
in England, and by 1541, it was decreed that an ecclesiastic 
could have “onley one to a dish”—an interesting comment 
on the eating capacities of the clergy. It is recorded that by 
1555 the birds were cheap enough for the common people to 
afford them. 
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The name “turkey” has no relation to the land that also 
bears it. It was mistakenly supposed when first introduced 
into Europe that the turkey was a species of guinea fowl, 
then a Portuguese importation from Africa, called the 
“Turky” from a rude imitation of its raucous cry. Another 
theory as to the origin of the name is that the bird was er- 
roneously supposed to have been brought from the land of 
Turkey. 

In the interval between its introduction into Europe 
and its re-introduction into the New World, the turkey 
passed through several changes and was improved in vari- 
ous ways—made larger and the like. And it was this im- 
proved form of the turkey that the early settlers brought 
over here soon after their arrival here. Of course, there is 
no doubt that they also hunted the wild turkey to a great 
degree as it is still hunted to this day in the regions where 
it abounds. But it is generally conceded that within a short 
time after the settlement of the eastern coast those people 
were in possession of flocks of domesticated European 
turkeys. 

As has been indicated before, nearly all regions of this 
continent, with the exception of the Pacific coast had the 
wild turkey, and almost without exception the Indians of 
this continent made some use of that fowl. It supplied a 
great many needs: It was an article of food, its feathers 
were used to make feather mantles and robes, as well as 
in the decoration of garments, its bones were also used for 
whistles or sometimes for needles. It served as a model 
for various art forms, as well as playing an appreciable 
part in the religion and the ritual of the Indians. 

Each tribe had its own name for the bird. The Creeks 
called it Sulagi; the Yuchi, Ya ti; and the Timcuus, Apohola 
hasome. It was also intimately connected with the Chey- 
ennes. The Cheyenne tribal sign was made by drawing the 
right index finger several times across the left forefinger, 
which perhaps arose from the practice of severing the fin- 
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gers of the prisoners of war, but some authorities say that 
the sign is intended to indicate “stripe people” or “striped 
arrow people,” referring to the fact that the Cheyenne usu- 
ally feathered their arrows with the striped feathers of the 
wild turkey. This agrees with the interpretation of the 
name for Cheyenne in several different Indian languages. 

The Jesuit Relations are full of mention of the wild 
turkey and give testimony to its plentifulness, for example 
these quotations. Binneteau, writing from the [Illinois 
country in 1699, “Game is plentiful, such as ducks, geese, 
bustards, swans, cranes, and turkeys.” Marquette wrote in 
his journal in the years 1673-77, “We were delayed for three 
days, during which Pierre killed a deer, three bustards, and 
three turkeys, which were very good.” “We started with a 
favoring wind and reached the river of the portage, which 
was frozen to a depth of six inches, there was more snow 
there than elseswhere, as well as more tracks of animals and 
turkeys.” .. . “When we reached the parallel of 41-28’ fol- 
lowing the same direction we found that the turkeys had 
taken the place of game.” Claude Dablon wrote (1672-74) 
“and turkeys are found there (along the St. Louis river) in 
greater numbers than elseswhere. For a distance of eighty 
leagues, I did not pass a quarter of an hour without seeing 
one.” ... “The turkeys strut about on all sides.” . . . ““We en- 
tered this first stream, which flows from a lake, there we 
saw two turkeys perched on a tree, male and female, re- 
sembling perfectly those of France—the same size, the 
same color, and the same cry.” .. . “The lake where Allouez 
saw the wild turkeys is Lake Poygan, the eastern arm of 
which is called Lake Winneconne.” 

In the anonymous Relation of 1661, there is this men- 
tion of the turkey, “Bears, wild boars, leopards, and lions, 
inhabit those wildernesses much more than man; while the 
turkeys and fowls fly in flocks as starlings do in France, and 
the cock’s crow is heard in the woods just as in our villages.” 
In Bonnecamp’s Relation of 1710, ‘““We always kept close to 
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the shore. It is quite regular, straight, but moderately high, 
and furnishes little shelter; in many places it is mere rock, 
covered with a few inches of soil. Lake Erie is not deep. 
Its waters have neither the transparency nor the coolness 
of those of Lake Ontario. It is at this lake that I saw for 
the first time the wild turkeys; they differ in no way from 
our domestic turkeys.” These accounts show the preva- 
lency of the wild turkey among the lands inhabited by the 
Indians before they were filled by the white settlers. It is 
therefore, a natural thing that the Indians should have 
made such extensive use of the bird in the many ways in 
which they did. 

Among many tribes the turkey held a prominent place 
as an article of food. Allouez wrote from Illinois of the In- 
dians of that region, “They live on Indian corn and other 
fruits of the earth, which they cultivate, like the other sav- 
ages on the prairies. They eat fourteen kinds of roots, 
which they find in the prairies, they made me eat some and 
I found them good and very sweet. They gather from trees 
and plants forty-two different kinds of fruits, all of which 
are excellent, and catch twenty-five sorts of fish—among 
them the eel. They hunt the roebuck, the bison, the turkey, 
and the wildcat.” In another Relation entitled “Of the Mis- 
sion of the Angels to the Attiwandarons or the peoples of 
the Neutral Nation” in the neighborhood of Lake Erie, “The 
food and clothing of this nation do not greatly differ from 
those of our Hurons: They have Indian corn, beans, and 
squashes in equal plenty; the fishing likewise seems equal, 
as regards the abundance of fish, of which some species are 
found in one region that are not in another, the people of 
the Neutral Nation greatly excel in hunting stags, cows, 
wild cats, wolves, black beasts, beaver, and other animals 
of which the skin and the flesh are valuable. The supply 
of meat has been great there this year on account of the 
heavy snow and they have had this year more than three 
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feet. They have also multitudes of wild turkeys, which go 
in flocks through the fields and woods.” 

A later traveler, in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, also mentions some instances in which the turkey was 
used as food by the Indians, especially the Wallapais. 

Some of the Indians had domesticated the turkey. 
Stevenson, in a paper on the “Ethnobotany of the Zufi In- 
dians,” says: “The blossims of this plant are fed to the 
newly hatched turkeys, the a wan sa pipi a wa i tonakia or 
great young fowls all eating food.” In this case, however, 
the turkeys are raised less as an article of food as for their 
feathers, which rank in equal importance with eagle feath- 
ers in ceremonial importance.” Another implied instance of 
domestication is recorded by Du Pratz in Histoire de la Lou- 
isiane, ““My slave told me that in her nation and in her na- 
tive village they have them (turkeys) and have raised them 
without more care than is required for young chickens.” 
This refers to the Natchez Indians. 

Fewkes, on this question of the domestication of the 
turkey, says in “Two Summers’ Work in Pueblo Ruins,” 
“The numerous turkey bones which were found do not 
necessarily mean that this bird was used as food by the an- 
cient sedentary peoples of Arizona. We are told by the his- 
torian of Coronado’s expedition that the Pueblos had do- 
mesticated fowls, but they were probably from which as at 
present were obtained the feathers used in ceremonials. It 
would hardly seem possible that birds whose feathers were 
thus used would be eaten, although parallels to such a 
usage occur in the religious rites of many peoples. And 
there is every probability that the wild turkey’s flesh was 
eaten.” 

It is certain that the turkey played an important part 
in the diet of nearly all of the Indians on this continent— 
with, of course, minor variations and exceptions. In addi- 
tion to this, the turkey was also used in the making of ar- 
ticles of clothing. To quote from Kreiger’s article on 
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“American Indian Costumes,” “Owing to the perishable 
nature of the material, most of the evidences of artwork in 
feathers have disappeared from the northern continent; 
but, on the authority of the old historians and the testimony 
of a few precious examples still remaining it is certain that 
these were used from one extremity of the continent to the 
other. The Virginian Indians made robes of turkey feath- 
ers.” ... “In Mexico and in South America ornamental fab- 
rics were obtained by overlaying cloth with feathers. 
Throughout native America, featherwork constituted one 
of the most characteristic developments of Indian dress, ex- 
tending, as it does, from the Arctic Eskimoan tribes to the 
scantily clothed tribes of South America. Head dresses, 
skirts, cloaks, and mantles predominate, while feathers in 
mosaics were badges of distinction. Mantles of turkey 
feathers were plaited in the Pueblo area in the southeastern 
states, along the Gulf of Mexico and eastward to the terri- 
tory of the Iroquois.” 

A priest who accompanied the Iberville expedition, in 
1700, mentions that the Indians about Natches wore a robe 
of muskrat skins or turkey feathers. From these and other 
recorded instances it would seem justifiable to conclude that 
feathers were an integral part of the wearing apparel of 
the Indians and it is certain that the feathers of the turkey 
and the eagle were those most commonly used. 

Many stories and myths of the Indians deal with the 
turkey. These stories fall in the usual categories, such as 
tales in which the animals are personalized, regarded as a 
divinity or ruling spirit or the like. Other stories account 
for special physical peculiarities. The Seminoles have a 
story of the turkey who was once king of the birds and who 
could fly like the eagle. There is also a Hitchiti story about 
a “Strange Turkey who catches People and Carries Them up 
to the Sky.” The turkey as a figure in myth and story is 
not confined to any one group of Indians, but enters into 
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almost all of the mythology of whatever peoples that came 
into contact with the bird. 

The turkey is not always separated from the turkey 
buzzard and the buzzard in the customs and usages of these 
tribes. This seems to be more especially the case when the 
turkey is not used for food. The mortuary customs of some 
Indians along the lower Mississippi valley pertain more to 
the buzzard than to the turkey, but are nevertheless of in- 
terest. Every village of any size had a “bone house” or 
ha na katci, which was occupied by an official known as the 
“buzzard picker” or oc hatcna, whose duty it was to tend a 
fire which was kept burning continually within the house. 
About a year after the death of a head chief or any of the 
village war chiefs, of whom there were five, the buzzard 
man was required to dig their bones up and these bones 
were then wrapped in a new and checkered mat and burnt 
in the lodge. 

We may, perhaps, infer from another legend, that of 
the Seneca Indians, that the turkey was in some way used 
as a healing medicine. In the story, “The Seven Sisters who 
Produced Wampum,” one of the characters is commanded 
by his mother to get some turkey oil from a newly killed 
gobbler in order to rub it upon the raw flesh of a wound as 
an aid in healing. This is perhaps an indication that such 
oil was used in the medicinal practices of these Indians. 

The turkey is sometimes the subject of taboos and pro- 
hibitions. For example, fish, pork, chicken, and all kinds of 
birds and eggs were tabooed as food by the Havasupai In- 
dians. This would imply the placing of the turkey on the 
forbidden list. 

James Mooney, in “Myths of the Cherokee” gives an- 
other instance of the turkey figuring in taboo. “On account 
of the red throat appendage of the turkey, somewhat resem- 
bling the goitrous growth known in the South as “kernels” 
or dule tsi in the Cherokee language, the feathers of this bird 
are not worn by ball players; neither is the neck allowed to 
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be eaten by children of sick persons, under fear that the 
growth of kernels will be the result.” (Page 285). This is, 
of course, an example from modern times after the Indian 
has been subjected to the influence of the white man for 
several centuries, but such a practice might well have 
had a counterpart in earlier times. 

A nineteenth century traveler in the Plains records 
that the Indians of the place where he happened to make his 
camp refused to eat turkey, holding the belief that if they 
did eat it they would become cowardly. Thus there are ex- 
amples of what might be called the negative use of the tur- 
key by the Indians. 

Another interesting phase of the use of the turkey by 
the American Indians is the place it occupies in their re- 
ligion and in their customs. In the Relation of Le Jeune, 
written in 1637, from Huronia there is recounted an inter- 
esting instance of this. A contagious epidemic of some kind 
of fever had broken out and the Jesuit fathers worked very 
hard to save the lives and souls of the Indians, but they were 
unable to check the sickness and the converts increasingly 
turned away from the Christian religion. The Indians re- 
sumed again their old rites; the sorcerers were active and 
parties went about singing. One of the singers sang a song 
beginning with these words: “Come great Arendiouave, 
come, behold the day beginning to dawn.” After this song 
had been sung several times there began an inspection and 
tour of the cabins by this medicine man. At his arrival a 
profound silence prevailed; a captain marched before him 
holding in one hand the bow of Tehorenhaegnon (a medi- 
cine man from another village, who had sent on his emblem 
of authority as a sign of the power possessed by his substi- 
tute) and holding in the other hand a kettle filled with mys- 
terious water which he sprinkled over the sick. He also 
carried a turkey’s wing with which he gravely fanned the 
sick at a distance, after giving them something to drink. 
He performed the same ceremony at every cabin and after 
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having inspired all the Indians with hope he withdrew. 
“On the 21st, Saissarinon returned to the Andiatae. At his 
departure taking into partnership with himself and Teho- 
rentaegnon one Khioytenstia and one Iandatassa, to whom 
he taught the secrets of his art, and to them communicated 
his power—as a token of which he left them each a turkey’s 
wing, adding that henceforth their dreams would prove 
true.” But in spite of all this ceremony the deaths con- 
tinued and the priests were so zealous that finally they were 
able to successfully resume their work of conversion and the 
medicine men were forced to give up their positions. ‘“More- 
over, he did so well that those gentlemen, the substitutes of 
Tehorenhaegnon, were obliged to throw aside their turkey 
wings and renounce their office.” 

In the Relation of Bonneteau, dated 1696-1702, he 
writes that: “In public they perform a hundred mummer- 
ies full of impiety; and talk to the skins of animals and of 
dead birds as divinities. Every day they sing songs in 
honor of their little manitous, as they call them (a kind of 
private fetish made from feathers and the like) .” 

Le Jeune’s Relation of 1836 contains a further account 
of such practices. “Whether there are Sorcerers among the 
Hurons? There is therefore, some foundation for the belief 
that the devil occasionally gives them assistance and reveals 
himself to them for some temporary profit for their eternal 
damnation: Let us see some examples of it. Onditachiae 
is renowned among the Tobacco Nation, like Jupiter among 
the heathens of former times, from having the rains, the 
winds, and the thunder in his hands. This thunder is by 
his account, a man like the turkey cock; the sky is his palace, 
and he retires there when it is serene; he comes to earth to 
get his supply of adders and serpents, and of all they call 
Oke, when the clouds are rumbling; the lightnings occur in 
proportion as he extends or folds his wings. If the uproar 
is a little louder, it is his little ones who accompany him, and 
help him to make a noise as best they can. Raising the ob- 
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jection to him who told me the tale, ‘whence, then, comes 
dryness?’ he replied that it came from the caterpillars, over 
whom Ondiachiae had no power. And asking him ‘Why 
the lightning struck trees?’ ‘It is there,’ said he, ‘that it 
lays in its supply.’ ‘Why does it burn cabins, why does it 
kill men?’ ‘Chieske?’—How do I know?” 

The Hopi, those descendants of the Arizona cliff dwell- 
ers, who have to this day preserved many survivals of their 
ancient worship, make a very extensive use of the feathers 
of the turkeys in all of their ceremonies. There is a very 
complex calendar embracing originally over sixty ceremo- 
nies. All these rites are, in general, directed toward the 
end of placating and propitiating their gods in order to gain 
their desires. There are several different types of worship: 
The katcinas or the personation of the clans that people the 
underworld; the elder brothers, who are personated by dep- 
uties, or descendants of the first offspring of the cultus 
hero and the maid, and finally the worship connected with 
the cultus maid of the women’s societies, who dance with 
baskets. 

There is a wide variety of sacred paraphenalia—cos- 
tumes for the dancers, prayerstick offerings, and the several 
sacred altars. In all these feathers are used and the feather 
of the turkey is the one most plentifully used. 

The Hopi believe that the life after death is similar to 
the life on earth and the spirits of the dead return to earth 
either to bless or vex mankind, they are called Katcinas and 
a large part of their ritual is devoted to the representation 
of these beings. One of these Katcinas represents Koyona, 
or the turkey. The costume is a green colored helmet, with 
long, extended beak and red wattles, which are made in 
modern times of red flannel cloth. The tails and wings are 
made of feathers attached to the body with gum. The man 
who puts on this costume performs a dance in imitation of 
the gait of the turkey. It is interesting to note as a com- 
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parison that the Creek Indians also had .a turkey dance 
called pin-e-bun-gan. 

Turning from religion to art, we find that the turkey 
has been represented in many ways in many mediums ever 
since prehistoric times. For example, there has been found 
a prehistoric plate from the Mimbres valley showing a very 
clever drawing of a strutting turkey. There also have been 
found cave drawings of the turkey dating back to that far. 

In more recent remains found in Florida, there have 
been discovered small models of this bird. This mortuary 
pottery, as it is called, is rather new looking, uncovered near 
the surface, crude and rough in form, construction, and 
finish. They are mostly figurines modeled with the unaided 
fingers. 

All this Indian lore and its use dating back to prehis- 
toric times is the heritage of our common Thanksgiving 
turkey. It is usually regarded as a purely colonial contri- 
bution to the table, but we have seen that it originally came 
from Mexico, after it had been used for perhaps several 
thousand years already by the Indians of this continent. 
Thus, when we eat our feast at Thankegiving time, we are 
celebrating a truly American feast with a purely American 
bird as the chief dish. 
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‘Letters from Quarterly Readers 


ARY AUSTIN finds grave weaknesses in the general 
scheme of THE NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY. Quoting 
from a letter from the famous writer: 


I have been struggling ever since my return 
from New York, with the work that accumulated 
in my absence. It is only a few days ago that I got 
around to reading the first number of the NEw 
MEXICO QUARTERLY. I wonder if you could spare 
me another copy, which I would like to send to my 
publishers. 

I have read the magazine all through, and am 
wondering what I can say that would be helpful. 
The typographical work is excellent, nor is there 
anything explicit to condemn in the magazine as 
a whole. Perhaps that is the trouble with it. It 
fails, as a whole, to elicit any sharp response one 
way or the other. 

A more strongly individualized cover would 
have helped; an aspect that readers would remem- 
ber. The total impression is of amateurishness, of 
a failure on the part of the editorial force to con- 
ceive the magazine strongly and project it with 
vitality. The only article in it which has any 
forthrightness is Henry Smith’s. There is no spe- 
cial fault to find with the others, but there is no 
feeling that any of them needed to be written. 
Whether he said what was in his mind, Mr. Smith 
evidently felt something when he was writing. 

I doubt very much whether you can do any- 
thing about it. What a magazine needs is an ed- 
itor, as much as a bank needs a banker. A maga- 
zine, as much as any other human enterprise, must 
do business; it must transact something, cause 
something to take place. A mere collection of ar- 
ticles and poems is not a magazine, and without a 
live editorial mind as a nucleus, can not become a 
magazine. Any magazine edited by a half dozen 
amateurs will be six times as ineffectual as a mag- 
azine with only one amateur. This is not just an 
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opinion of mine; it is an experience, undertaken 
many times by many men and always a failure. ... 

There are two things that might be done: one 
would be to make a really scholarly review, such 
as might be thought proper to an University. 

If you could get each quarter, four really 
weighty and scholarly articles, and one good leader 
on a subject of current interest, with two or three 
thoughtful poems, that would at least get you con- 
sideration with other Universities and hold the 
place open for the kind of review we would finally 
like to see. But with the possible exception of 
Hartley Alexander’s article, which is serious with- 
out being profoundly scholarly, none of the essays 
in this number come up to what I have in mind. 
And the poems, while technically excellent, were 
too light weight. 

The alternative to that would be... a maga- 
zine which would provide a medium for younger 
writers, such as expect to establish themselves 
professionally. But to do that you would have to 
associate with the magazine some one who is deep 
enough in the present generation to know where 
they are going and genuinely guide them on their 
way. I couldn’t help you much there. The young 
generation is entitled to be judged by its contem- 
poraries 

What I am trying to say is that a magazine, 
to be worth doing must have a definite kind of 
importance. It must have a real function, an ex- 
plicit place in the regional scheme. I suppose at 
least one new magazine venture fails every month 
in the United States because it achieves no sort of 
importance. I have been associated with many of 
them, and have never known one which did have 
that special kind of importance, to no matter how 
small a group, to fail of support, and I have never 
known one to succeed without it, no matter how 
“good” it may have been. 

I should devote all my energies for the next is- 
sue, to finding and striking an important note, no 
matter even if you have to strike it feebly at first. 
stress will follow with practice, but in literature 
you can’t coddle an unimportant journal into im- 
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portance. You have to have a seed of importance 
to start with. If I couldn’t get but one important 
article, I'd print that, and leave the rest of the 
pages blank, except for a note saying that they 
were waiting for something to be offered impor- 
tant enough to be printed at public expense. And 
I’d stick to that “through Hell and Highwater.” 

I wish you the best of luck, but I know you 
don’t get it in literature by making compromises 
with the commonplace. 


Kyle Crichton, former Albuquerque resident, now one 
of the editors of Scribner’s Magazine, writes: 


Thank you a great deal for sending me the 
NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY. For some reason, I 
haven’t known about it before. I don’t think itis a 
very satisfactory thing for an editor of one maga- 
zine to comment on another. I am going to keep 
myself strictly away from that. 

What interested me particularly is that New 
Mexico is to have another medium whereby works 
of a creative kind may have publication. I can’t 
think of anything more important than that and 
I hope that you will continue to put stress on the 
need of encouraging and publishing the work of 
the younger writer. Quite the saddest thing I 
have to do here is to turn down the fine short 
stories which come to us. After all, we print only 
one or two in an issue and thousands are sub- 
mitted. It leaves me very hopeless about the whole 
short story situation as concerns writers of the 
better type. Anything the NEw MEXICO QUAR- 
TERLY can do to relieve that condition is well worth 
doing. You have my best wishes on it. You have 
them even if you don’t do that because my first 
love, after all, is New Mexico, and I want to see it 
get along. 
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A Farewell (Sonnet) 


By JOSEPH THORNTON MOZLEY 


I will leave you tenderly while the dawn 

Is still loitering behind the horizon’s rim; 
Before one naked shaft has pierced the dim 
Deep silence, or one glittering star grown wan. 
I must not wait until night’s dark has withdrawn 
One drop of black from its overflowing brim 
Which borders the land where the planets swim 


In abyss and strike off their sparkling spawn. 
With midnight’s blackness I’ll blind my eyes, 

And plug my ears from the sounds of earth. 

The path of life I have trod in drab disguise 
From the very day I became myself in birth— 
Leave no song-bird of the dawn in my track 
That love for fleeing Beauty may not call me back. 





Book Reviews 


WOMAN, GOD, AND NEW MExIco 


Starry Adventure—Mary Austin—Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. 
$3.00. 


Gardiner Sitwell, by his own admission a “sentimental 
ass,” is followed by this story through a large part of his 
life. The chronicle seems to fall into three parts: His 
reactions to the stimuli of his environment, which is God 
and New Mexico; his encounters with men, and most ex- 
citing, his encounters with WOMAN. 

The theme is the oft-used search for something, in some 
cases the “blue bird” of happiness, in others contentment, 
and in this case the starry adventure; but by whichever 
name, pretty much the same thing. As is usual in such 
plots, the search is carried hither and yon, and ends by the 
seeker finding what he wants within his own heart. 

The story is a good one, the situations hold attention, 
the characterizations are convincing and sympathetic, but 
above all, to us who live in and know New Mexico, the de- 
scriptions are superb. 

Young Sitwell came to New Mexico quite early in boy- 
hood. His father, a college professor from the east, was 
tubercular, furnishing the reason for the migration. In the 
glorious sunsets of this mountain region, Gard sees God 
among the tops of the aspens. He hears voices such as 
Indians hear, in Nature. He bears with him through life, 
the conviction that he is cut out for some particular kind of 
adventure, a starry adventure. 

The most fascinating part of the book deals with Gard’s 
encounters with all the elements which go to make up his 
natural environment. He feels that the towering Sangre 
de Cristo mountains will fall upon and smother him; in the 
chamisal he is conscious of the process by which mountains 
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are ground by time to dust, only, through corn to enter into 
the making of men, who in turn return to the dust to make 
more corn—in the continuous life process. 

In his contacts with men, Gard’s reactions are vague. 
Whether he, through his sentimental nature, is unable to 
meet men on common ground, or whether the writer, being 
a woman, is less confident here, it is difficult to say. 

Certainly there is no lack of the master’s touch in the 
various encounters of Gard with women. Here, in every 
case, the situation is well in hand, the mechanitions subtle, 
the effects well defined. The women in the book are nu- 
merous. There are Gard’s mother, his sister, Jane, Eudora, 
Rosita, and several others. Each of them knows what she 
is about, each stands for something, and each leaves a clear 
imprint in the life and soul of Young Sitwell. Like his en- 
vironment, women baffle him at times, at others helping 
to clarify his vision. 

The story carries him through boyhood to young man- 
hood and marriage. It includes the period of the World 
War, which Gard fails to take active part in, staying home 
instead to help at the ranch. There are poignant touches, 
reflections of the great catastrophe overseas. After the 
war period, the tone of sophistication enters, and one feels 
the urge of youth, rising to lay hand on the reins. 

Significance of the story lies largely in its background. 
The New Mexico depicted has not been as faithfully pictured 
before, with all its possibilities of mystic beauty and appeal. 
The religious dissertations, which are numerous, are too 
chaotic to mean anything, except, perhaps, to express just 
that chaos. Sociologically, there might be read into some 
of the passages an interpretation of New Mexican life in a 
transition stage; certainly there are hopeful notes of 
prophecy. 

Mary Austin, the writer, has a deep conviction that 
things should not be written which do not have to be writ- 
ten. So there must be somewhere in the story something 
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which had to be written. It was not the plot, not the per- 
sonality or sentimentality of Gard; he was unworthy of 
that. None of the other characters cry out for expression. 

So we find that it is more the setting, the complete sym- 
pathy of author and her environment which demanded ex- 
pression, and which is so beautifully portrayed in the book. 


PAUL WALTER, JR. 


THE RHYTHMS OF EARTH HUNGER 
The Good Earth—By Pearl Buck. John Day Company. $2.50. 


During nearly forty years of reading all manner and 
varieties of books, I have fallen into the bad habit of side- 
stepping novels immoderately praised by the critics. Of 
best sellers I am especially suspicious, and it is with reluc- 
tance that I read such books. Curiously enough, the habit 
persists in spite of my almost invariable experience that 
those books which I avoid longest usually prove to be the 
most entertaining. Then, too, I don’t like the word “good” 
in a title. It sounds depressing. Not that I didn’t thor- 
oughly enjoy The Good Companions, the least depressing 
of novels. But I knew that this novel was about China, and 
I am completely fed up on Chinese bandits and Chinese 
problems. On chop suey, too. So, I determined not to read 
The Good Earth. 

But I had not reckoned on the tenacious spirit of my 
friend who has his book dispensary near the University. 
Finding that I refused to take this novel home with me and 
being determined that I should read it, he left it in my room 
one day, without saying anything to me about it, knowing 
that I always read a book that I have to pay for. Shrewd 
young rascal. And now I thank him for forcing me into so 
much delight. For The Good Earth is a remarkable novel 
and most pleasingly disappointed all my fears. 

The Good Earth is not merely a novel with a Chinese 
background. It is a Chinese novel, although written by an 
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American woman. With a most insignificant exception, the 
characters are all Chinese, the settings are Chinese, the 
manners and customs are Chinese, even the rhythm seems 
Chinese. I believe I may speak with some assurance on 
these points, for I spent nearly twenty years in the Orient, 
had many Chinese friends, and made many trips to China. 

The plot strikes one at first as being of the “success” 
type, made notorious by certain of our popular magazines. 
The story begins on the wedding morning of the nominal 
hero, a Chinese peasant, with a fierce hunger for land, car- 
ries him through his successful struggle to add to his an- 
cestral acres, during the course of which he accumulates 
a fairly large family, several of whorn are the cause of much 
grief to him, and leaves him, calmly facing death, a worn- 
out old man proudly looking out over his laboriously built- 
up estate, happy in the belief that his sons will keep his 
acres intact, and happily ignorant of their determination to 
sell and divide the land so soon as he is dead. 

Now, here is a book whose chief character seems more 
like a symbol of the urge for land than a real person, a book 
which has few exciting or memorable episodes, in which 
wit and humor are almost lacking, and in which there is 
little pathos, all of these qualities which we have come to 
believe are necessary ingredients of a good novel, and yet 
it holds the excited interest of the reader, compelling him, 
in fact, to call it a remarkable novel. What is the secret of 
its undoubted charm? 

It lies, I think, in two things. First, in the intense 
reality and even passion of its earth mane: ‘and second, in 
the beauty of its rhythms. 

It is this last quality, it seems to me, which constitutes 
the great merit of the novel. In most respects, The Growth 
of the Soil, to which it has been compared, is a greater book, 
but its style definitely puts it above the Norwegian novel. 
Its rhythms are subtly varied, their tempo being always 
in harmony with the march of the story. Now slow and 
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leisurely, now quick and intense, unadorned, seemingly un- 
labored, yet constantly artistic. There are no “purple 
patches” which might serve as examples. Every page of the 
book is an example of this fascinating and pulsating 
rhythm. 

One is forced to wonder at the writer’s profound knowl- 
edge of the most intimate Chinese habits and customs. 
Where, particularly, did a woman, and an American woman 
at that, learn so much about Chinese tea houses and their en- 
ticing, though not exactly moral, female inmates? But this 
is merely one of the puzzles of the book. How did she catch 
that rare rhythm? That’s my chief question. 

The Good Earth is a novel to be read at one’s leisure, 
savored and enjoyed, and then read again. A Good Book. 

The author has lived much in China and has another 
novel of China to her credit. But it made no such stir as 
has The Good Earth. 

GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 


Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 


The United States Office of Education has published 
two portly volumes, each of more than 900 pages, embody- 
ing the results of a very comprehensive and thorough sur- 
vey of the sixty-nine colleges and universities established 
in the several states under the Act of Congress of July 2, 
1862. 

The nineteen main divisions, under which the study is 
classified, include Control and Administrative Organization, 
Alumni and Former Students, Staff, Library, Teacher 
Training, Summer Session, Research, Graduate Work, etc. 

Statutes of all the states have vested the general au- 
thority of the land-grant colleges in the Governing Boards, 
with considerable variation of practice in their legal status 
as to property and funds. In all cases, the Governing 
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Boards appear to have jurisdiction over the election of the 
president, the employment and discharge of teachers, the 
prescribing of courses of instruction, the fixing of entrance 
requirements, the conferring of degrees and the making 
of rules for the conduct of students, functions which are 
naturally in practice delegated to faculties to a large extent. 

Five institutions have Governing Boards, ranging from 
81 to 50 members. One college has but three, and in the 
case of twenty, the Board consists of 5 to 10 members. Of 
644 members for 45 colleges, 34 are women; 238 are former 
students. Thirty-one institutions have alumni membership. 
In three states members are chosen by popular election. In 
nineteen, the governor appoints the entire Boards and in 
five, he appoints a part of it; in twelve other states, the con- 
sent of the senate is also required. The term of office is 
more than four years in 35. In one institution, members of 
the Governing Board serve for life, and in two others this 
is true of a part of the membership. One institution re- 
ports that the longest time any member of its present Board 
has served is three years. In one case, there are 23 stand- 
ing committees, while in seven institutions, the entire mem- 
bership acts as a unit. 

Chapter III deals with the Chief Executive Officer and 
his immediate associates, later chapters dealing with deans, 
directors, registrars, etc. The tenure of the president is 
one year in eleven institutions, indefinite in thirty-one and 
for life in one, but, where the term is limited, re-election is 
a “mere formality.” The total number of presidents in 
forty-four of the land-grant colleges since their establish- 
ment is 308, of whom 228 resigned, 34 died, and 44 are still 
in service. One hundred and sixty-seven served less than 
five years, including twenty-five still in service. A great 
majority have held their positions less than ten years. The 
median age is 55. Forty-two of 48 for whom information 
was obtained have had actual teaching experience. Eighteen 
have not been the authors of any publications. 
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Part VII deals with the staff, including nearly 21,000 
men and more than 5,000 women. The questionnaire was 
so extensive that much of it, as might well have been an- 
ticipated, has not been analyzed for the published report, 
but is said to be available for study at the Office of Educa- 
tion. The tax on the time of the 12,000 people who have 
co-operated in furnishing excess information is hard to es- 
timate. The tables give salaries for 1928 and 1929 in fifty- 
one land-grant colleges, with classification by rank from 
deans to instructors and by salaries at intervals of $250.00 
from $1,500 to $8,999. Two hundred and thirty-six fall 
below this range, 28 above it, out of a total of 35,000. Sim- 
ilar tables follow by groups of states. The median salary 
for deans in the United States as a whole is $5,193, for 
professors $4,278, for associate professors $3,342, for as- 
sistant professors $2,738, for instructors $2,205 (taking 
those in each case on a nine-month basis). Tables are also 
given of prerequisites, additional earnings, and outside 
earnings. 

Table 14 shows the highest degree received by men at 
various salaries; Table 17, the percentage of time devoted to 
undergraduates with reference to salary range. Similar 
tables follow for time devoted to graduates, to research, to 
administrative work and to extension work, to creative 
work other than research, and to public contacts. The deli- 
cacy of the distinctions involved for percentage purposes 
will be apparent. 

Tables 24 and 25 give the salaries of staff members ac- 
cording to sex, marital status, and the number of children, 
with separate groups for divorced males and divorced fe- 
males. In 281 cases out of 12,032 there were five or more 
children, and in 13 of these the yearly salary was less than 
$2,000. Outside earnings are also tabulated according to 
sex and marital status and according to the number of 
children, but the significance of the table seems slight in 
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view of the fact that more than 10,000 of the 12,000 fur- 
nished no information. 

Passing to other than financial details, an attempt is 
made to deal with training, experience, affiliations, activi- 
ties, and academic advancement of staff members. Table 28 
shows degrees earned according to major geographic di- 
visions. Of 12,032, most of whom answered this question, 
18% report the doctorate, with a range from 12% in the 
South Central states to 23% in the North Atlantic. Of the 
same total, about 10% had had no professional training in 
Education, while nearly half made no reply. Table 40 gives 
the percentage of time staff members are employed by their 
institutions according to geographic divisions. Full time 
is reported in about 80%, half time or less by about 2%. 

Table 41 aims to show the distribution of time between 
the seven headings, undergraduates, graduates, research, 
etc. Among more than 9,000 replying, no time at all is re- 
ported for undergraduates by 2,554, for graduates by 6,725, 
for research by 5,922, for creative work by 7,440, for ad- 
ministrative work by 5,255, for extension work by 6,401, 
and for public contacts by 6,190. More than 90% of time is 
devoted to research in 321 cases, to creative work in 169, to 
public contacts in 21. A further analysis takes account of 
the highest degree received. 

The tabulation of age shows that for the United States 
as a whole the great majority of staff members became in- 
structors between the ages of 20 and 29, assistant profes- 
sors between 25 and 34, associate professors from 30 to 39, 
with a wide distribution for the attainment of full profes- 
sorships. 

“Local limitations of finance, legislative or executive in- 
difference or opposition, may make it impossible or at least 
very difficult to secure sabbatical leave for the staffs of some 
of the state-supported higher educational institutions. 
Every effort needs to be made by administrative officers to 
overcome these difficulties. Well-considered plans designed 
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conservatively to build up the character of the teaching 
body may, in many instances, provide an economical means 
of educational development. 

“In this connection it is interesting to note that 19 of 
the land-grant colleges and universities report that sabbati- 
cal leave is provided for in part in their institutions, 24 that 
it is not provided, while 1 indicates that although there is 
no regular provision for sabbital leave, a member of a de- 
partment may be granted 6 months’ or a year’s leave of ab- 
sence with full or partial pay, provided the department is 
able to carry his load during his absence.” 

Five institutions have faculty unions, presumably not 
of the protective type; 14 faculty club rooms, 9 faculty 
lunch rooms, 7 faculty reading rooms, 3 provide golf 
courses, 10 faculty housing. 

Part VIII deals with Library facilities; Part IX with 
Agriculture; Part X with Engineering; Part XI with Home 
Economics. 

Volume II opens with Part I on Arts and Sciences. 

Of the 18 land-grant institutions which are state uni- 
versities, 16 have “single major divisions, in which are in- 
cluded practically all the liberal, social, and scientific sub- 
jects appropriate to the college of arts and sciences which 
has as its function the provision of a general education. 

“Of the 18 separate land-grant colleges, only 3—Pur- 
due University, Iowa State College, and Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College—have so concentrated arts and science de- 
partments in a single division as to make it possible that the 
division exercise the general educational functions of the 
traditional arts and science college. However, none of these 
institutions grant the degree of bachelor of arts which is 
characteristic of the general cultural purposes of the college 
of arts and sciences. In every other case either separate 
divisions exist for the arts and for the science departments 
or departments essential to the conception of the unified 
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college of arts and sciences are scattered in technical di- 
visions. 

“It is apparent that among the 39 land-grant institu- 
tions for which data are available, there are only 16 that 
are both organized and granting the degree appropriate to 
the general educational objective of the traditional isolated 
college of arts and sciences. 

“In the separate land-grant colleges the conception of 
the unified, isolated college of arts and sciences has been 
completely broken down and everywhere is found the ten- 
dency to scatter the arts and science departments. This 
tendency is manifested in the frequent creation of separate 
co-ordinate divisions of arts and of sciences and less fre- 
quently by general distribution of the departments among 
a number of technical divisions. In some instances both 
these methods of disintegration seem to be in use. 

“More than one-fifth—21.8 per cent—of all resident 
undergraduate students in the entire United States were en- 
rolled in the 52 land-grant colleges in 1927-28. This does 
not include students in summer schools, secondary divisions, 
or extension or correspondence courses.” Of nearly 160,000 
undergraduates in 1928-29, 34 per cent were registered in 
arts and sciences, 20 per cent in engineering, 9 per cent in 
agriculture. 

“It is interesting to note that 40 per cent of the four- 
year resident students are freshmen, 27 per cent are sopho- 
mores, 19 per cent are juniors, and 14 per cent are seniors. 
In spite of the fact that enrollments increase from year to 
year, these proportions have remained sufficiently constant 
to justify the estimate that, roughly, there are three times 
as many in the freshman class as in the senior class, that 
one-third of the freshmen drop out before the sophomore 
year, that one-half leave before the junior year, and that 
two-thirds are eliminated before the senior year. 

“Prior to 1925 there were more degrees granted in 
home economics than in education, but since that time ed- 
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ucation has outstripped home economics so that in 1929, 
while 1482 degrees were granted in the latter, 2,266 degrees 
were awarded in education. But arts and science awarded 
a total of 3,802 degrees to women.” 

The conclusions and recommendations of this Part open 
with a statement that, “(The united, independent college of 
arts and sciences with general education as its purpose has 
practically disappeared from the land-grant institutions. 

“There is little probability of return to the four-year 
college of arts and sciences as the instrument for satisfying 
this need (of ‘some form of general education appropriate 
to modern conditions’) in the case of students who have or 
develop intentions of ultimate specialization for purposes of 
vocational employment or scientific scholarship. 

“The orientation course is an attempt to provide the 
general viewpoint required to give specialization perspec- 
tive and to provide the standards demanded by the fact 
that the specialist lives and works in a social situation. 

“The task undertaken by the orientation course cannot 
be accomplished in the time usually given. Its chief con- 
tribution lies in the new selection and arrangement of the 
materials of knowledge which its purpose make necessary. 

“The Junior College as a period of general training 
cannot accomplish its purpose if it retains the introductory 
subject matter and methods of presentation now ordinarily 
used since the selection and methods are designed to prepare 
directly for specialization in the areas with which the indi- 
vidual courses deal.” 

Part II deals with Commerce and Business; Part III 
with Teacher Training as a function of the land-grant in- 
stitutions, including a special Chapter XII on Improvement 
of Instruction. 

“The existing concept in some institutions of the prep- 
aration of teachers as an incidental function of the academic 
work in arts and sciences or of the technical work in agri- 
culture, home economics, or similar subjects must be re- 
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placed by the concept of teacher preparation as a profes- 
sional activity worth while in itself, and comparable in im- 
portance to the work of the other professional schools of 
the institution. The doubling of the enrollments of the 
state teachers colleges during the past ten years, despite 
the handicaps faced by such institutions, should be signi- 
ficant to administrative officials of land-grant institutions 
who aspire to leadership in training public-school teachers. 

“Teachers of courses in education do not yet compare 
favorably with teachers in other major fields, in respect to 
their professional training in the field of their specialty. 
The median of one year’s training of staff members in pro- 
fessional education is less than one-half year more than that 
of the average graduate of teacher-training curricula in 
land-grant institutions. Teachers of education should have 
more than one semester’s work in professional education 
above that of the prospective teachers whom they instruct. 
Progress in this respect may rapidly be attained by in- 
sisting upon more training in professional education on the 
part of entrants into positions on the education staff. 

“Courses in professional education are susceptible of 
great improvement. Such improvement should follow in- 
creasing research and experimentation. No one is sure 
how much professional work should be required, nor has 
any exact measure of its value been devised. Stabilization 
of content in such courses has not yet been attained. Varia- 
tions in course requirements are too large. Course nomen- 
clature is confusing. Sequences in courses taken are not 
sufficiently uniform. Undesirable duplications in content of 
courses exist. Present wide divergences in requirements 
and practices in respect to educational courses should be 
continued only for the purpose of controlled experiment- 
ation.” 

Part IV deals with Military Education; Part V with 
Veterinary Medicine; Part VI with the Summer Session; 
Part VII with the Extension Service; Parts VIII and IX 
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with Research and Graduate Work, the former connecting 
itself mainly with the work of the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 

Certain anomalies in connection with the occasional 
natural but erroneous use of the membership list of the 
Association of Universities as identical with a list of strong 
graduate schools are justly emphasized. It is noted that in 
1928, 19 of the land-grant institutions were not accredited 
as to their undergraduate work by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities and that all but two of these conferred 
the degree master of science in one or more fields and sev- 
eral conferred the Ph.D. It is urgently recommended that 
all land-grant institutions qualify for undergraduate ac- 
crediting by this association and that any technical reason 
barring the institution from the accredited list be removed 
as promptly as practicable. 

Part X deals with Negro land-grant colleges. 


S. P. NANNINGA. 
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